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The steamer Caledonia, captain Lott, left Liver- 
ool on the 4th, and reached Boston on the 17th inst. 
Cuunt d’Orsay and the countess of Blessington, un- 
der assumed names, the former accompanied by a 
yalet, and the latter by two female servants, are 
amongst the passengers of the Caledonia. They de- 
sign, it is said, returning to Europe in November, 
withoct visiting our Atlantic cities. We regret to 
observe even a brief description of the person of the 
count in the Boston papers. This is in bad taste.— 
As these distinguished personages desire to travel in- 
cog, so far as they do travel amongst us, plain re- 
publicans, they ought by no means to be recognized, 
and we should wish they might not be. 

The Acadia had reached Liverpool in 12 days 
from Boston, with 70 passengers. ‘The packet ship 
Sheridan reached there on the 20th, the George 
Washington on the 30th, and the United States on 
the 3d July. The British frigate Warspite, with the 
remains of sir Charles Bagot, had also arrived. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There have been serious riots in Wales, which, 
however, had been suppressed, owing mainly to the 
absence of work in consequence of the depressed 
condition of the iron trade. The government 
has not as yet proposed to do any thing, either in the 
way of coercion or amelioration. They appear, 
nevertheless, to be prepared to take the must active 
measures to suppress a revolt, should one occur in 
Ireland. 

The act for the abolition of slavery in India pass- 
ed the supreme council on the 7th April, and be- 
came a law. 

Mr. Murray, the eminent publisher, died recently 
in London, at the age of 65 years. He had been en- 
gaged in the business for upwards of forty years. 

‘The wrial trausit machine, that excited so much 
wonderment, is about to be tried by means of a large 
model that is nearly ready, and is to be shown, it is 
said, by making trips from the end of the Adelaide 
gallery. ‘ 

The martiage of her royal highness the princess 
Augusta, eldest daughter of his royal highness the 
duke of Cambriage, with his royal highness Freder- 
ick, hereditary grand duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
was celebrated on Wednesday evening, with great 
splendor, in the Chapel Royal, Buckingham Place. 

INsuLT TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER. Wilmer and 
Smith’s European Times says: ‘‘An event occurred 
at Oxford, last week, which. can hardly fail to rankle 
in the minds of the citizens of the United States.— 
Their able and popular representative at the court 
oi St. James’s, Mr. Everett, was subjected, by a 
huber of undergraduates and other small fry, in 
lie theatre of that university, to a gross insult, when 
the heads of the college were about tc confer upon 
him the degre of Doctor of Laws. ‘The follow- 
ing are the particulars of this unpleasant proceed- 
ing: 

The Oxford convocation, on Wednesday, confer- 
ted the degree of Doctor of Civil Law on Mr. Ever- 
ett, amid a scene of the utmost tumult; several mem- 
bers dissenting, because it is understood the Ameri- 
Can ambassador was al one time an Unitarian minis- 
ler. A scrutiny into the votes was demanded; but 
the vice-chancellor says that he was not aware of 
the fact until at too late astage. The dissentients 
threaten ulterior proceedings, to set aside the degree; 
While, in punishment for the riot, a fellow has been 
Tusticated for five years, two other persons for three 
Jears, and a fourth for one year. A number of the 
dissentients have presented an address to Mr. Ever- 
et, earnestly disclaiming personal motives, and ex- 
ae the highest respect for his character and 

ion, 
tbe Examiner, alluding tq thjs disgraceful ,affain, 
¥8,—~T bere seems to; pe but ore quin dn, one fed 
Vol, X1V—Sia, 2t. 





ing, as to the insult offered to the American minister 
at Oxford. Atno pot-house meeting of the lowest 
rabble could worse manners, worse taste, and worse 
feeling have been exhibited. And, to crown the de- 
cency, zeal for religion is the plea put forth for the 
rude breach of all the rules of hospitality and cour- 
tesy toa stranger. The defence, bad as it is, is un- 
tenable, for honorary degrees have been conferred on 
persons not even professing Christianity; but the ob. 
jection to Mr. Everett was one which, in the eyes 6f 
bigotry, is worse than that of infidelity, that he was 
a dissenter. 

But the scene will be best described by an eye 
witness:— 

It is usual at the annual commemoration, which 
always takes place at this time, to propose some dis- 
tinguished person to convention for a D.C. L. de- 
gree. Late on Tuesday evening it became known in 
the University that Mr. Everett, the American min- 
ister, formerly an Unitarian preacher in the United 
States, would be proposed for this honor. The news 
created considerable sensation on the ground of that 
gentleman’s religious opinions, especially among 
members of that body, in which the right of bestow- 
ing degrees rests. University law requires, that the 
proposed degree should be announced to the members 
of convocation assembled, and their assent asked for 
conferring it; the form being Placet-ne vobis, Domini 
doctores? placet-ne vobis, magistri? If any master dis- 
sents, the vice-chancellor asks him whether he wants 
a “scrutiny,” i. e., a poll, Petis-ne scrutinium? If he 
says yes, then the votes of the assembly, pro and con, 
are taken on the point, and so the matter is settled. 

Several members of convocation, on hearing of 
Mr. Everett’s proposed degree, were disposed to 1n- 
timate to the vice-chancellor their sentiments on the 
subject, with the view that the withdrawal of the 
name might release them from the duty they should 
otherwise be under, of opposing his degree in convo- 
cation. Mr. Lewis, of Jesus, signified to the vice- 
chancellor his intention of doing so. The vice- 
chancellor replied, that he hoped Mr. Lewis would 
consider his conscience discharged by that private 
protest, and not carry his opposition into convoca- 
tion, as it would disturb the harmony of the meeting. 
Mr. Lewis replied, that as a member of convocation 
he should still be obliged to give a public non placet. 

On the proceedings of convocation commencing 
two hours afterwards in the theatre, the vice-chan- 
cellor proposed for the D.C. L, the names of Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Daniell. Mr. Lewis, and a consi- 
derable number present, shouted ‘Non placet.” A 
storm of undergraduate groans aud hisses at the time, 
directed at an unpopular proctor, prevented either 
the vice-chancellor or the non placet being audible, 
though several of the Jatter were immediately under 
the vice-chancellor, and showed by the most forcible 
signs they could their dissent. The undergraduate 
storm went on—the non placets were not attended to 
—Mr. Everett was introduced, and after the usual 
complimentary Latin speech from Dr Bliss, march- 
ed up the steps to the seats of the doctors, amidst 
the loudest shouts of non placets, rendered inaudible 
by the uproar in the gallery, and the plainest signs 
and movements of disapprobation from that part of 
convocation which dissented. The latter immedi- 
ately left the theatre and met in Exeter common 
room, where a protest against the legality of the de- 
gree, so conferred, was drawn up (as university cus- 
tom requires) in Latin. 

[The American public will have too much self- 
respect to notice this disgraceful proceeding of the 
representatives of the piely, learning, and literature of 
the British hierarchy. If our minister thinks proper 
to subject himself to their prejudices, and their man- 
ners, in pursuit of their literary or any other titles, 
his countrymen will neither be elated by the honors 
showered on him, nor mortified at the hisses he may 
encounter in obtaining them. We leave him as an 
individual— ‘alone in his glory.”’] 

We care little whether it be a fact or a mere ex- 
cuse alleged to palliate the fact, that in this instance, 
amidst the hissings pelted at the head of the junior 
proctor, (a Christ church man, a college famous for 
the unpopularity of the proctors it nominates,) the 
vice-chancellor mistook the tokens of discontent with 
which the proctor was being greeted, for an insult 
intended to be offered to Mr. Everett. He has sig- 





nally punished , the, rioters. Que (a member of sh 
own alte he has rusticated for five years; twit 


brothers for three; and another undergraduate for 
one. Surely, says a London paper, the wrath of the 
states will be appeased with this sacrifice. 


TIrecanp. Mr. O’Connell still preaches peace and 
subjection to the laws, coupled with the assurance 
that if the constitution is stretched to crush the agi- 
tation, he will oppose it by force. The condition of 
Ireland is kept before the public by the nightly dis- 
cussions in the house of commons on the [rish arms 
bills—a measure which is denounced in emphatic 
terms by the Irish members as being unjust and ty- 
rannical, and which, because of its greater stringen- 
cy than was their own whenin power, is opposed by 
the whigs. 

Some attention has been bestowed upon the refeal 
meetings recently held in various parts of the union, 
the accounts of which came to hand by the Aca- 
dia on Wednesday. 

Mr. O’Connell had a demonstration at Ennis, for 
the county of Clare, on Thursday, the 15th ult., and 
the meeting is described as more numerous than any 
that preceded it—the numbers are stated at 700,000! 
including abont 6,000 horsemen; the cavalcade of 
cars extended from Ennis to Newmarket—six miles. 
The preparations for his reception were most elabo- 
rate; at the entrance to the town ‘‘whole trees were 
planted,” with triumphal arches across the road, 
mottoes, and devices. 

The description of one device is worth transcrib- 
ing. 

‘The next was a chain extended across, the centre 
of which was joined by a cord, and on a green ban- 
ner over it was inscribed: 

“The Liberator of Ireland 
Will cut asunder 

The chain of slavery 
We labor under.” 

Here aman had taken up his position with a sword, 
with which, as the liberator approached, he cut the 
cord in the centre, and the chain was shivered on 
both sides, amid the shouts and acclamations of thou- 
sands, that rent the air for some minutes.” 

The meeting was held on the race course, and Mr. 
O'Connell ascended the platform, accompanied by 
Mr: Steele, Mr. Charles O'Connell, ‘‘Counsellor” 
O'Leary, and three French gentlemen. On the mo- 
tion of Mr. H. Bridgman, M. P. and justice of the 
peace, the chair was taken by Mr. Cornelius O’Brien, 
M. P. and justice of the peace. 

Mr. O’Cunnell’s speech did not materially differ 
from the general run of those which he has lately de- 
livered; but he announced a new stage in his agita- 
tion, and gave an important explanation— 

‘‘He would tell them, that the moment he had 
three million of Repealers, he would begin another 
career; and he might as well then announce that the 
principal impediment which existed against Emanci- 
pation did not at all exist asregarded repeal of the 
union. It was necessary for an English parliament 
to pass a law granting emancipation; but in the case 
of repeal it was not necessary. The house of lords 
at first threw it out; but the people gave a little chirp, 
and it was soon allowed to pass without any very 
strenuous opposition. The queen’s prerogative could 
revive the Irish parliament (!)—as James the First 
did when he created 44 boroughs in Ireland, giving 
suffrages to twelve Protestants; and Ennis was one 
of the bad bargains. The time had arrived for her 
majesty to order new writs for the Irish parliament; 
and he assured them he was not talking of imagina- 
ry things, when he told them distinctly and emehati- 
cally, that by the aid of the queen’s name, and with- 
out any appeal to parliament, they could obtain a re- 
peal of the union. Let Englishmen have England; 
jet Scochmen have Scotland, Jet Frenchmen have 
France, and it was a beautiful country; let Dutch- 
men have Holland, with its dikes and ditches; but 
the Irishmen should have Ireland.” 

At the subsequent dinner, four hundred gentlemen 
sat down, Dr. Kennedy among them; and Mr. Cor- 
nelius O’Brien again presided. In his first speech, 
Mr. O’Connell alluded to the chill of suspicion which 
existed throughout the country, even against himself, 
when he suspended the repeal agitation, on an Eng- 
lish king and an English house of lords making pro- 
mises only to be broken; but hehad since made more 
speeches, printed more letters, and made more de-~ 
clarations to the people, than ever he had done in 
five times that period; andthe atmosphere bad wagm- 
ed by degress, until a more genial glow came over 
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the public mind. He attacked Lord Fortescue for 
his avowals against repeal. He gave fresh news 
from the cabinet. 

‘Let me tell you, that the ministry have been em- 
ployed latterly in deep debates upon the state of Ire- 
and; that division reigns among them. I may ven- 
ture to assure that coercive measures will not be 
used. [A voice—“They dare not.”] I have re- 
ceived information on which I can implicitly rely, 
and froma quarter incapable of being deceived or 
deceiving me, that Peel's party in the cabinet tri- 
umphed; and an attempt will now be made to see 
how they can buy us off. (Cheers and laughter.] 
They want to coax us; and they shall succeed in 
doing so when they coax the birds off the bushes.” 

A meeting was held at Athlone on Sunday—from 
50,000 to 400,000. many of them women—and one 
writer says that 100 priests were on the ground. The 
gathering took place at Summerhill. Before it, 
mass was said in the open air, for the benefit of 


those who had left their distant homes too soon to at- * of deputies, M. Joly, a leading member, spoke of 
t 


tend morning service. ‘There were two platforms, 
one for the men, another for women. The chair- 
man was lord French. 

At the weekly repeal meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation, on Monday, Mr. O’Connell announced 
thafthat the repeal rent for the week amounted to 
£3,103 7s. 5d. The largest sum received in one 
week by the Catholic Association was £2,700; and 
that was during the height of the agitation for the 
Clare election; in general the average of the receipts 
did not exceed £250. 

In deference to the advice of lord Farnham, several 
of his friends and tenants have resolved to discounte- 
nance the usual Protestant and Orange anniversary 
of July. 

One. of O’Connell’s repeal demonstrations took 
place at Skibereen, on Thursday, the 22d June, which 
was of tie usual character, both at the meeting and 
at the dinner’ The Cork Examiner says that it is 
impossible to give anything like a correct estimate of 
the numbers present, but afterwards calculates them 
to be between five and six hundred thousand. Much 
was said of sir James Graham’s speech on the arms 
bill, which was construed to proclaim the Irish a na- 
tion of perjurors; it was alluded to both at the meet- 
ing and at the dinner, with a plentiful use of the 
words ‘the lies.” 

Galway was next taken possession of by the re- 
pealers, on Sunday, with the same style of proceed- 
ings; Dr. Browne, the bishop of Galway, taking an 
active part. Lord French was the chairman. At 
the dinner about six hundred gentlemen sat down to 
the table, in a pavillion specially erected for that 

urpose. Mr. G’Connell put the peaceable turn of 
his views more decidedly than he has yet done. 

“It is but a fortnight ago, when attending a meeting 
at Mallow, that there came upon me the maddening 
information that the country of my birth was threa- 
tened to be deluged with the blood of her children. 
Watching during that short period with an eye of 
eagerness the evolutions of our enemies, I now pro- 
claim to you a perpetual peace, and a struggle— 
merely in political strife—bloodless, stainless, crime- 
Jess, upon our part—leaving to our enemy the paltry 
resources only ofa useless and unavailing resistance.” 

The repeal rent for the week announced at the 
Monday meeting of the association at the Corn Ex- 
change, was £],258. 

Four more writs to supersede Irish justices of the 
peace are announced—Sir Valentine Biake being one 
of the dismissed. 


THE GREAT IRON STEAMER. This immense vessel, 
built at Bristol, England, for the Liverpool and New 
York trade, was floated in the dock on the 2d of June; 
she sits most gracefully on the water, and draws but 
nine feet ten inches, with all her machinery and boi- 
lers on board. Next Wednesday, the 19th instant, 
is the day appointed for floating her from her dock 
into the river, and at the same time she will be nam- 
ed the Great Britain. Prince Albert, with her ma- 
jesty’s ministers, foreign ambassadors, and lords of 
the admiralty, will be present at the ceremony. Ten 
thousand tickets, at a guinea each, will be issued, 
which will entitle the holders to admission into the 
company’s yard, and to partake of a collation on 
board. Our friend captain Hosken, whom we hope 
to see her commander, will not be present, but no 
doubt his heaith wall be remembered in a bumper. 

We have already given the principal dimensions of 
this floating wonder, but having learned a few addi- 
tional particulars, we will repeat the whole:— 
Length from figure head to taffrail, 332 feet 

Do upper and forecastle decks, 308 “ 

Main breadth 50 feet 6 ins.—depth, 32 “ 6 ins. 
Promenade cabin, forward, 67 ft. long, 21 ft. 9 in 


upwards of 1500 tons. 


sively in four cylinders of 88 inches in diameter, with 
six feet stroke, 1060 horse power will be applied to 
a propeller of 16 feet diameter, revolving under the 
stern. 
same style as the Great Western, and her burthen is 
about 3600 tons. 


endeavoring to discover who are the Frenchmen said 
to have passed over to Ireland to foment discontent, 
and to stir up the people to resistance. 
despatched from New York by our American repeal- 
ers, will reach France just in time to attract notice. ] 


One hundred and thirteen state rooms with two 


Twenty-six state rooms with one bed. 
The weight of iron used in the ship and engines is 


By the action of low pressure steam, used expan- | t 


She will have siz masts, will be rigged in the 


[M. ¥. Com. Adv. 
FRANCE. 
The French police have been actively engaged in 


[The agent 


In the course of a late debate in the French cham- 


condition and prospects of “Algeria” in the fol- 
lowing terms—discouraging indeed, but, to the ap- 
prehension of some observers, full of such saluta- 
ry truth as ought not to be without its effect upon 
the councils of France: 
M. Joly considered that the position of France in 
Algeria was getting gradually worse and worse. The 
army had been 75,000 in 1842, and more than that 
number had been in the hospitals. A fifth part had 
been lost from the climate and fatigue. The com- 
merce of the colony was absolutely null, and the 
only exports it sent off to France were leeches and 
lions. (Laughter.) It was said that when Abd-el 
Kader fell, matters would improve, but when was 
that to take place? No one could say. The conduct 
of the French had been such as to give the Arabs a 
strange idea of their civilization or humanity. The 
French troops had, in fact, respected nothing, and 
the very first houses they had erected were formed 
of stones taken from Arab graves. He maintained 
that the war in Algeria was one without dignity and 
would be without result. It was besides dreadfully | 
expensive, the death of each Arab costing France 
thirty-three men and one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. This was the calculation of a competent 
person, M. Leblanc de Preboist, a captain in the 
staff. It was alleged that the army would soon be 
supported altogether in Algeria without putting the 
mother country to any expense. To effect that four 
hundred thousand colonists were required, and at 
present there were only twelve hundred! Could the 
number of four hundred thousand colonists be speedi- 
ly brought together? He thought not, for experience 
proved the contrary; as the Cape of Good Hope, af- 
ter one hundred and fifty years, had collected only 
eighty-five thousand. What, besides, would the co- 
lonists have to produce? Not sugar, for there were 
already two manufactures of thatarticle. Could it 
be corn? Africa was certainly said to have been for- 
merly the granary of Rome; but, if that were true, 
the soil was now exhausted. Whatever they culti- 
vated could only form a competition to the produce 
of the home country.” 
SPAIN. 


The insurrection in Spain has somewhat spread, 
yet without materially altering its character. The in- 
surgents held Granada and Malaga. 
RUSSIA. 
The Augsburg Gazette states, on the authority of 
letters from St. Petersburg, that Prince Dolgorouki, 
who had arrived at Cronstadt from Lubeck, had been 
arrested, with all bis servants, immediately on their 
entering the port. His papers were taken from him 


and put under seal. 
TURKEY. 


Constantinople advices speak of the continu- 
ance of hostile demonstrations on all sides, but of no 
decided acts. Expectation, as to the future, centered 
in the approaching arrival of Baron Lieven. 

Several large houses have been destroyed by fire; 
loss estimated at $160,000. 

From Alexandria the news is important inasmuch 
as the Pacha has publicly expressed his intention of 
associating in the government his grandson Abbas, in 
consequence of his own age and infirmities, and Ibra- 
him’s being an invalid. Unfortunately between Ibra- 
him and Abbas there is a deadly feud, which at the 
old man’s death, may lead to civil war. 


Tue “Baneoor.” This boat, now bearing the 
name of Yeni Demia, and sailing under Turkish co- 
lors, commenced, a short time since, her trips between 
Constantinople and Smyrna. A gentleman from the 
latter port informs us that he came down in her on 
her first trip from Constantinople to Smyrna, but 
that she was light of passengers, the Turks having 
some apprehensions of her, not thinking her a proper 


Turkish government, directing all Turks who travel 


but slight accommodations for cabin passenge 
of the Turks who travel taking passage 
boarding and lodging themselves. Capt. D 


have a third for religion. 


sea boat. He says an order had been published by the. 
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government was running her in opposition to the Ay. 
beds. trian steamer. Her cabins have Aue- 


been cut up, leavin 
rs, Most 
on deck, 


unn 
ook her out from this port, still commands her. og 


[Boston Mer. Jour. 
CHINA AND INDIA. an: 


The French government have overland and tele. 


graphic dispatches from India to the 20th May, ang 
from China to the 28th of March. : 


In China the state of affairs continues favorable. 


Colonel Maicolm had arrived on the 16th, with the 
treaty, but it was feared that the death of the com. 
missioner, Elepoo, would cause a longer delay in the 
imperial ratifications. , 


The Plenipotentiary had been dissuaded from pro. 


ceeding northward for the present, in case of migs. 
ing the new Chinese commissioner on his way south. 
ward from Pekin. Every thing continued quiet, ang 
the ill feeling towards the English appeared to be 
abating at Canton. 


In India things look somewhat billigerant. 
In Scinde, Sir Charles Napier, it is stated, has 


scotched the snake—not killed it. Shere Mahomed 
at the date of the latest accounts, was again at the 
head of a prodigious army of Beloochees, and had sent 


a message to the old general, to the effect that hay. 
ing fought two battles for his country he wished to 
Another great battle was 
looked for about the beginning of June. Shere Maho. 
med had managed to collect from the hills of the west- 
ward, an army of 30,000 Beloochees, with 20 guns— 
these were posted in a strong position near Hydera- 
bad, so as to cut off the communication with Sukkar. 
It was understood that sir Charles Napier would go 
out to meet them, so soon as reinforcements arrived 
sufficient to make up for the loss of her majesty’s 224 
and the Ist Grenadiers. 
There seems some reason to expect disturbances 
in the Punjaub. Shere Sing has had a paralytic 
stroke. Should this prove fatal to him, the governor 
general will probably discover that the Kyber moup- 
tains constitute the limits nature appears to have as- 
signed to us. 
Bundlekund, Sangor, and the adjoining states, are 
still disturbed, but considerably less so than at the 
date of our Jast. All is quiet in Kytul. The governor 
general remains at Agra for the present. India in 
general is tranquil and contented. 

AFRICA. 
The brig Robert, Capt. Cook, who had the serious 
difficulty withthe British consul at Sierra Leone, ar. 
rived at N. Yorkon the 9th. Shereports that trade 
on the coast is very dull. and that there is a great 
stock of American goods. Produce was scarce and 
consequently high. The native inhabitants were ge- 
nerally very peaceable and did not interrupt the 
trade in any manner whatever, except on the River 


any prospect of its speedy termination. It seriously 
interrupts all valuable trade in that neighborhood, 
very much to the cost of the traders on the coast, of 
whom there are at presenta great number. The 
English vessels of war still keep up the practice of 
boarding American vessels, but generally treat them 
with courtesy and politeness. The brig Robert was 
herself boarded by a boat from an English steamer. 
The slave factories on the island of Galenas were 
rebuilt, and were doing as brisk a business as ever, 
according to the account given by a Spanish slaver 
to Capt.Cook. There were a number of slavers on 
the coast, one or two of which had full cargoes and 
were preparing to sail for Cuba. The health all 
along the coast was excellent; no accounts were re 
ceived from the colony at Monrovia. 


Cruisers onTHECoast. It appears that the parties 
of the treaties for the suppression of the slave trade are 
now fitting out a superior class of vessels for the coast 
of Africa and the Brazils, which are to be commanded 
by captains. It is to be hoped that the admiralty will 
not allow the British navy to be disgraced by sending 
out such a notoriously worthless class as the old ten- 
gun brigs, which have been universally condemned by 
all nautical men, and are styled “‘coffins.” As it ap 
pears that lord Aberdeen would never admit the vee 
sels sailing from this country to be inferior in command 
to those of foreign nations, it is therefore indispens@ 
bly necessary that a much superior class of vessels 
than these ten-gun brigs should be sent, so that they 
may be in every respect equal to those of France 
and America. [London paper. 

From the London Herald. 

It out to be very satisfactory to the earl of Aber- 
deen to find, that if his admirable, and. as sir Robert 
Peel very accurately said, unanswerable despatch 
to the American minister in London, in support ° 
the maritime search, for the purpose of inquiry, have 
failed to convince Mr. Webster that such is the law 
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—— dof lieut. Mitchell, of the United States ship 
menses that on the 20th February last he brought 
wer yoarded an American built slaver, hoisting 
oy Spanish flag, off Point Cutzas, examined the 
- papers, searched every part of the vessel, 
her armed to the last port-hole, and Jaden with 
‘-) human beings, torn from the coast of Africa, and 
', their way toslavery in Cuba. The ship, though 
: New York build, was bona fide Spanish property, 
‘ad lieut. Mitchell having ascertained that she had a 
ont to bear the Spanish flag, was compelied to let 
rer proceed on her infernal voyage, just as an Eng- 
hish cruiser would have been under similar circum- 
ances, had this ship been entitled to hoist the stripes 
ind stars of the republic. Should the Spanish go- 
ernment complain to the Washington cabinet of this 
act, it is to be hoped that president Tyler will simply 
ond copies to Madrid of lord Aberdeen’s notes in 
iefence of this exercise of public law, and by such 
, tacit acmission that Messrs. Stevenson, Everett, 
Wheaton, Cass, and Webster have misread the law 
of uations, get rid of the monstrous- doctrine those 
satesmen so lately maintained on the part of the 
United States. ‘There can be little doubt,” says a 
writer on the law of nations in the Edinburg Review, 
lately ublished, ‘‘that if the American squadrons in 
the African seas or the Gulf of Mexico meet a ves- 
sel which they believe to be an American slaver, they 
hoard her, whatever be the colors which she thinks 
itexpedient to show.” To be sure they do, and here 
we have a case in point in the search of La Constan- 
tia, by the Vincennes, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing her nationality. Lieut. Mitchell, finding her to 












for very much astonished we shall be if either pre- 
sident Tyler offer a spontaneous apology for search, 
or the Spanish government think of demanding satis- 
faction, as the Americans have of England, in like 
cases, for the “‘outrage.”» And now that the Ame- 
rican cruisers have begun this righteous practice, 
they will, it isto be trusted, continue it; though, to 
sy the truth, it is of very little worth to them, un- 
jess they are enabled to avail themselves of the right 
of search for the purpose of detention, which is the 
creature of treaty. ‘To our poor thinking the Ame- 
rican government is really responsible for the slave- 
ryof the 550 poor Africans whom lieut. Mitchell 
saw miserably and closely stowed away and penned 
up,like pigs crossing the Irish channel,between decks 
ip that “floating hell,” the Constantia. Had it not 
been for its obstinate refusal to join the rest of Chris- 
tendom in conventions for the suppression of this 
trafic in our fellow creatures, the search that the 
gallant officer so legally exercised would have re- 
stored those wronged and helpless beings to liberty, 
That refusal is pregnant with a,terrible responsibili- 
ty, which increasing the African force of America 
to ten times its present strength cannot mitigate; for 
it is useless to station ships of war where they real- 
ly have no power to suppress this infernal traffic. It 
will also be satisfactory to lord Aberdeen to know, 
as it will doubtless be most gratifying to our neigh- 
bors, the French, to learn, that, in spite of the ex- 
traordinary antipathy which was recently displayed 
in France, but is now happily subsiding, to the right 
of search for the purpose of detention conceded and 
exchanged by the treaties of 1831 and 1835, French 
cruisers in the American seas lose no opportunity 
of exercising the right over British merchantmen. 


MEXICO. 

Papers from the city of Mexico have been receiv- 
ed as late as the 24th ult. ‘They are filled with poli- 
tics, articles on the new constitution, &. The new 
constitution 1s being sworn to by all the officers 
throughout the republic. 














—. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENT. James Hamirton, of Lexing- 
ton, has been appointed agent fur the inspection, 
lest, and purchase of American hemp, in the state of 
Kentucky, for the use of the navy. 


OUR MINISTER TO BRAZIL. George M. 
Proffit, esq. will embark in a week or ten days, on 
board the U. States ship Levant, commander Page, 
bound for Rio de Janerio. 











GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASdING- 
TON. The Rotundo of the Capitol having been 


found to afford no suitable site for the display of this 
work of art, itis now contemplated to erect a tem- 
ple better adapted to the design, upon the Public 
Square, forty feet in diameter and twenty-five feet 
high, crowned by an octagon roof and ceiling. There 
is to be an entrance at the S. W. and another at the 
N. W. side of the octagon, each with a small Greek 
The statue will oc- 


doric portico of two columns. 


on a solid granite pedestal eight feet above the floor. 
A large skylight in the ceiling will it is expected, 
present the figure in its proper light. The pedestal 
is now on its way from Quincy. 





PARDON. The president has pardoned John B. 
Henderson, convicted about five years ago of coun- 
terfeiting treasury notes, and sentenced ten years to 
the penitentiary. 


REQUISITION FOR ACRIMINAL. Mrs. Chris- 
tina Cochran, or Gilmour—the young Scotch woman 
arrested at New York on her arrival from Liverpool, 
charged with poisoning her husband near Paisley, in 
Scotland, last April—underwent an examination be- 
fore the U. S. commissioner on Wednesday last. Se- 
veral witnesses were examined as to the sanity of the 
prisoner, and as to the grounds for accusation, which 
must be sufficient to authorise committal here for the 
offence charged, as well as proof of her identity and 
the regularity and sufficiency of the papers under 
which her surrender is demanded by the British au- 
thorities under the treaty of Washington. 

FROM THE WEST. The Western Missourian 
states that ‘ta party of Sioux, consisting of about 
three hundred warriors, under the two chiefs Bull 
Tail and Iron Shell, had already left to fight the 
Pawnees; and another war party, to the number of 
one thousand five hundred to two thousand Sioux, 
were soon to proceed against the Crows and Snakes. 
“A war party of Kanzas Indians had attacked a 
party of Pawnees, and killed three of their number. 
Three Pawnees had escaped to Sir William Drum- 
mond Stewart’s party, and were protected by them 
from their pursuers. 

“Tho Oregon company were near the waters of the 
Big Blue; al! well, and getting along smoothly, hav- 
ing experienced no difficulty except in crossing the 
Kanzas river, where they sunk their boat, and came 
near’ drowning several women and children. The 
party consists of 990 persons, having 12] wagons, 
1,967 head of cattle.” 

The same paper also has the following information: 
Col. Warfield, who still remains upon the Mexican 
side of the Great Arkansas, had attacked a hunting 
party of Mexicans, killed five or six of them and 
taken fifteen of their horses. The hunters soon ral- 
lied, however, retook their horses, and carried off 
the animals belonging to their assailants. Warfield’s 
company was then disbanded, andthe men were loi- 
tering in small squads jn the vicinity of Bent’s Fort. 
The traders who left some weeks ago were en- 
camped on Cow creek, which stream was so much 
swollen as to prevent their crossing. Governor 
Armijo, accompanied with a large detachment of 
troops, was expected to receive the traders as soon 
as they should have crossed the Great Arkansas to 
escort them to Santa Fe. It was supposed that no 
information had been received there relative to the 
intended Texian expedition. The convoy of United 
States dragoons that accompanied the traders to 
Cow creek were still inthe vicinity. A smal! de- 
tachment under capt. Boon were encamped on the Lit- 
tle Arkansas, observing the movemeats of the Indians. 
WESTERN FRONTIER.” Mr. Sr. Vrasy, a 
trader, (of the firm of Bent & St. Vrain,) arrived at 


A GRAND INDIAN COUNCIL, consisting of 
delegates from most of the tribes upon our south- 
western frontier, met at Tah-le-quah council ground, 
on the 10th of June. General Taylor, Captain Bliss, 
his aid, and Colonel Barker, Seneca agent, were on 
the ground by invitation, and were received with 
cordiality. The number present were variously es- 
timated, from 2 to5,000. This a very important 
movement, and it is to be hoped will result favorabl 
for both red and white men. Their proceedings will 
be looked for with deep interest. 


OPEN DOORS. 
From the Richmond Enquirer of the 14th. 


Reminiscence! ‘Open Sesame!” A fact of rather 
a curious character occurs in the early annals of our 
federal government, which has escaped the notice of 
most of our politicians. The constitution went into 
effect on the 4th March, 1789—and, for nearly four 
years, the doors of the senate chamber were shut, 
and the debates were a sealed book to the people! 


Among the other objections, which were urged by 
Mr. Henry and his friends in the state convention, 
against the adoption of the constitution, the follow- 
ing, was one of ‘a minor character’—“That the 
ambiguity with which the direction for publishing 
the proceedings of congress was expressed, (“from 
time to time,”) put it in their power, to keep the 
people in utter ignorance of their proceedings; and 
thus to seizethe public liberties ‘by ambuscade.’ ” 
[‘‘Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry.” chap. VIII.] 

The first part of this prediction was originally 
fulfilled, so far as related to the senate. A very use- 
ful volume has been recently published by Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia,—and we hope 
the design may be continued, so as to embrace the 
proceedings under every administration—entitled 
“History of Congress—exhibiting a Classification of 
the Proceedings of the Senate, and the House of Re- 
presentatives, from March 4, 1789, to March 3, 1793 
—embracing the First Term of the administration of 
General Washington.”” The 13th page has this re- 
mark: ‘It is to be regretted, that the rules ef the se- 
nate, during the period embraced in this volume, 
preclude the possibility of reference to any debates 
which have taken place in that body!” 

At the next session of congress, a motion was sub- 
mitted onthe 29th April, 1790, “that the doors.of 
the senate chamber shall be open when the senate is 
sitting in their legislative cepacity, to. the end, that 
such of the citizens of the United States as may 
choose to hear the debates of this house, may have 
an opportunity of so doing;” but lo! on the follow- 
ing day ‘‘thisresolution was considered, and negativ- 
ed.” 

Virginia, however, did not sleep over this abuse. 
At the next session of her legislature, viz: on Mone 
day, the 22nd November, 1790, they unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“The general assembly of Virginia, considering it 
as one among the important privileges of the people, 
that they should have tree admission to hear the de- 
bates of the senate, as well as of the house of repre- 
sentatives, whenever they are exercising their legis- 
lative funclions— 

Resolved, therefore, nemine contradicente, That the 
senators of this state in the senate of the U. States 





St. Louis on Wednesday, the Sth inst. When he 
reached the Arkansas he there found Snively and 


of the Santa Fe traders, whom they intended to rob. 


his companions. 


termination, the patriotic freebooters may, after all 
miss their spoils. 


holding commissions under the Texian government 
it is true, but whose sole object is plunder. 





CUpy the east section of the octagon saloon, raised 


learn that Col. Warfield was with Col. Snively.” 


The Texians were well armed, and determined to ac- | 
complish their object if possible. The Santa Fe tra- | of the two houses of the general assembly be re- 
ders were subsequently met by Mr. St. Vrain, under | quested to enclose copies of the foregoing resolution 
the escort of United States dragoons, Captain Cook, | to the legislatures of the several states in the union, 
about six days’ travel on this side of the Arkansas, | requesting their co-operation in similar instructions 
They were apprized of the position of Snively and | to their respective senators.” 

"In this state of things, (says the 
Era,) Captain Cook, at the pressing solicitation of the | strueiing her senators. 
traders, had determined to change his route and pro-| instruction, Mr. Monroe, one of her senators, sub- 
ceed up the Arkansas—that river being the boundary | mitted to the senate the following resolutions, on the 
line—and give them protection as far as Bert’s fort, | 24th, February, 1791: 

which is about three hundred miles from Santa Fe. | 
Meanwhile an express was to be despatched to the | doors of the senate chamber remain open whilst the 
governor, informing him of this proceeding, and cap-| senate shall be sitting in a legislative capacity, ex- 
tain Cook had agreed to remain fifteen days at the |cepton such occasions as, in their judgment, may 
fort for the expected escort. Should it not be sent, | require secrecy; and that this rule shall commence 
it is probable that the Mexican portion of the ex-| and be in force on the first day of the next session of 
pedition will return with him, as they would not congress. 

expose themselves to robbery either in Bent’s fort or : 
by proceeding on their journey. This being the de-| quest the commissioners of the city and county of 


We | 


be instructed to use their utmost endeavors to pro- 
‘cure the admission of the citizens of the U. States, 


one hundred and eighty Texians waiting the coming | to hear the debates of their houses, whenever they 


are sitting in their legislative capacity. 
‘Resolved, nemine contradicente, That the speakers 


Here began her great system of the right of in- 
And in consequence of this 


‘6 Resolved, That it be a standing rule, that the 


‘© «Resolved, That the secretary of the senate re- 


,| Philadelphia, to cause a proper gallery to be erected 


It becomes a matter for the seri-, for the accommodation of an audience.’ 
ous consideration of our government whether it will | 
permit such obstructions to be thrown in the way of| the hour of adjournment, and was resumed on the 
an important portion of our trade by a set of men) following day, when the question being taken by 


“This motion led to a debate, which continued till 


,| yeas and nays, it was decided as follows: 


| King, Lee, Maclay, Monroe, Schuyler—9. 


‘* Yeas—Messrs. Butler, Foster, Gunn, Hawkins, 
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‘tNays— Messrs. Bassett, Carroll, Daiton, Dickin- 
son, Ellsworth, Elmer, Few, Henry, Johnson, John- 
ston, Izard, Langdon, Morris, Read, Staunton, Strong, 
Wingate—17.” f 

But the legislature of Virginia followed up the 
blow, and on the 26th of November, 179i, knocked 
again at the door of the senate chamber, by passing 
the following resolutions: 

Bis ‘* Wednesday, Nov. 26, 1791. 

“The general assembly of Virginia, considering it 
as one among the important privileges of the people, 
that the doors of the senate of the U. States should 
be open, when they are exercising their judicial or 
legislative functions: 

‘‘ Resolved, therefore, That the senators of this com- 
monwealth in the senate of the U. States, use their 
utmost endeavors to procure the admission of the 
citizens of the U. States to hear the debates in their 
house, whenever they are sitting in their legislative 
capacity. 

‘Resolved, also, That the senators of this common- 
wealth inthe senate of the U. States, use their ut- 
most endeavors to procure the admission of the citi- 
zens of the U. States, whenever the senate shall be 
sitting in its judicial capacity.” 

On the 26th March, 1792, Mr. Monroe again mov- 
ed in the business, and again the proposition was re- 
jected, by a vote of 17 nays to 8 yeas. 

But, again, Virginia, true to herself, and true to 
the principles of free government, renewed her pro- 
testation, by re-adopting on Thursday, 11th October, 





1792, the same series of resolutions. 


On the 4th February, 1793, the resolution to open | 
the doors of the senate chamber was again rejected | 
by the senate—and it was not till the 19th February, 
1794, that the following resolution was adopted, by a 
vote of 18 to9: 


“Resolved, That after the end of the present ses- under its protection a3 to guarantee to them their in- 


sion of congress, and so soon as suitable galleries 
shall be provided for the senate chamber, the said 

lleries shall be permitted to be opened every morn- 
ing, so long as the senate shall be engaged in their 
legislative capacity, unless in such cases as may in 
the opinion of the senate require secrecy, after 
which, the said galleries shall be closed.” 


At the next session of thesenate, their doors were 
for the first time thrown open to the people of the: 


several states of this confederated republic. | beria,” and to that name they cling with affectionate 


And for our own part, we are free to say, that the interest. The advantages of trade which may be se- 


doors of the senate chamber might, consistently with | 
the genius of our government and the great interests | ,ojonjes along the African coast will be great and va- 
of the people, be sometimes thrown wider open. We | 


ot see, why the debates of the senate on various 
appointments, and sometimes on our foreign rela- 
tions, should be shrouded in the mysteries of secresy. 


—discuss the pretensions of all candidates before 
our legislature with open doors—and record the votes 
of the members by open votes, and not by secret 
ballots. And we do not see why in most cases, the 
senate of the United States should not imitate our 
example—openly, fairly, and above board. Mystery 
may suit the genius of monarchies. Publicity is 
more consistent with the bold spirit of republics. 


ee 


LIBERIA. In Saturday’s American we alluded 
at some length toour colonial settlements in Altrica, 
and to the propriety of having some definite under- 
standing as to the relations that should exists between 


‘mate kind; and it is altogether natural that such re- 
; Tire colonists are bound by a} His health gradually declined until the day of his 


rset tna : : _ known. 
We in Virginia make our appointments in open day | 





the government of the United States and those co- , 


lonies. We have since observed an article in the New 


York Journal of Commerce from which we take the | Whence British influence and trade would work their 


following: 
“It is not our policy, and we trust never will be, to 


establish colonies abroad. The territory of Liberia,| upon the Liberian territory. We have reason to be- 
although called a colony, or colonies, is not such in| lieve, moreover, that the question has been put by 
a national point of view, and it is not desirable that | the colonial secretary of Great Britain to the govern- 
it should be. It will be better for the colonists, bet-| ment of the United States, to what extent the Liberian 
ter for ourselves, and better for the interests of the | colonies were regarded as American dependencies.— 
African race, that Liberia should be an independent | The answer to this question we have not heard; per- 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, having been planted by | haps no answer has been given. It is of importance, 
our people, and nurtured by them to its present state | great importance, to some of the most weighty con- 
of advancement, it is right and proper that we should | Cems of our country that a definite understanding 
afford ii such temporary protection and succor as may | Should be had on this subject, and that such a posi- 
shield it from encroachments, and enable it to fulfil | tion should be taken by the republic as would bar 
the noble destinies for which it was destined. In the| 


language of the committee on commerce in the po- 
puiar branch of the last congress, ‘It is vitally im- 
portant that the territory of the colonies should be 
enlarged, and that their jurisdiction should become 
clear and incontestable over the whole line of coast 
between Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, a distance of 
about three hundred miles; and that in case of hostili- 
ties between this and any European country, their rights 
as neutrals should be recognised and respected.” 
we fully concur. And, in accordance therewith, in- 
structions were sent to our minister in England, by 
Mr. Webster, when ‘secretary of state, to bring the 


In this” 


subject before the British government, with a view, amount to the full term of his enlistment.” This 


to the placing of said colonies upon a stable and 
permanent footing.” ' 

The last sentence of this paragraph contains the only 
intimation we have seen that our government has 
communicated with that of Engiand on this subject. 
It was known to some that lord Stanley, the British 
secretary for colonia! affairs, had inquired of our 
government at Washington to know the nature of the 
relations existing between it and the Liberian colo- 
nies. The purport of the answer, or whether any 
answer had been returned, was a matter concerning 
which we had, heretofore, no knowledge. 

Among the resolutions submitted by the hon. J. P. 
Kennedy, from the committee on commerce in the 
last house of representatives, was one authorizing 
the appointment of an agent to the western coast 
of Africa with a view to the establishment of our 
trade in that quarter upon terms and stipulations 
which might give extension to lawful commerce and 
tend to the suppression of the traffic in slaves. It is 
to be regretted that congress did not act conclusive- 
ly on this proposition. [ Balt. Amer. 17th. 

The question will probably come up at some time 
or other in congress how far the government of the 
United States intends to recognize these colonies on 
the coast of Africa which have grown up through 
American benevolence and means, and which are 
now peopled by free colored persons who have emi- 
grated from our shores. It is notin accordance with 
the general principles of our policy to maintain a co- 
lonial system; nor has the government,had any thing 
to do directly with the establishment of the Africo- 
American colonies. Indirectly its countenance has 
been given to the enterprise. It would be worthy of 
inquiry to know whether, without a formal recogni- 
tion of these colonies as dependencies of the United | 
States, our government ought not to take them so far) 





dependence against any foreign power. The rela- 
tions already existing between Liberia and the Colo- 
nization boards in this country are of the most inti- 





lations should exist. 
thousand associations to the country from which they | 
went, and in which their friends and relatives dwell; | 
they are deeply sensible, too, of the kindness which | 


_has given them a home where they can be free andj 40re’s family. He entered the navy about twenty. 


happy. Our own colony is called ‘Maryland in Li- 


cured to this country by the gradual extension of our 


luable beyond a doubt. Those settlements already 
form the best and most permanent opening to the 
continent—an immense region of which so little is 
It will be through these doubtless that fu- 
ture explorations will be successfully made. These 
considerations have not escaped the notice of the Bri- 
tish government. The continent of Africa is watch- 
ed by England with a very restless vigilance; it is re- 
garded as agreatyrmze yet unappropriated. Yether 
efforts to gain access to the interior have signally 
failed. Her Niger expedition turned out disastrous- 
ly. Sierra Leone, which she has held a long time, 
is not an available position. Cape Palmas or Mon- 
rovia would suit her purposes much better; and in 
possessing those places she would have for her use a 
population adapted by color and constitution to the 


country and the climate, and endowed also with! 


many elements of American enterprise and energy. 
These places if once in her hands, would become the 
footholds of British power in Africa, and the points 


way into the interior of the continent. It has not 
been Jong since we had intimationsof a British claim 


any encroachment from fcreign powers in matters 
which should be under our own control. 
[ Balt. American. 
THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 45, 
Headquarters of the army, adj. gen’ls office, 
Washington, July 15, 1843. 





The attention of courts martial is directed to so 
much of the 18th section of the act of March 16, 
18U2, as provides that a Deserter shall be ‘liable to 
serve, for and during such a period, as shall with the 
time he may have served previous to his desertion, 


ee 








=. 
. . . “,e . - Bie 
provision not heing positive, it is necessary to emh 

dy in the sentence of the court, in every Case at os 
conviction of a de-erter. that he shall make Pood 1.1 
time lost by his absence from the service—if «,,. 
be the intention of the court. By command of M, 
jor General Scott. R. JONES, ad). _ 


gen, 


THE NAVY. 

The United States frigate Macedonian, Captaj 
Mayo, bound to the coast Africa, got under Way fron 
her moorings off the Naval Hospital, below Norfolk 
and dropped down to Hampton Roads on the 13th 
instant, and sailed on the 19th. 

.The U.S. ship Ontario, captain Randolph, Saileq 
from New Orleans on the 4th inst. for Norfolk. Th 
Ontario has been stationed at New Orleans for th 
last six months as a receiving ship. ’ 

The U. 8. brig Dolphin, J. D. Knight, esq. com, 
mander, sailed from Pensacola on the 28th ultimo for 
Norfolk. 
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The U. S. brig Oregon, lieut. commanding L, y Total det 
Powell, returned to Pensacola from Ship Island on 
the same date. 

The U.S. squadron under commodore Jones wa; fam Fatt River 
expected at Valparaiso about the 2Ist of April. The he receipt of § 
U. S. schooner Shark was at Coquimbo. or the benefit 

The United States ship of the line Delaware sai, mre, beside a q 
ed from Lisbon, June 2, destination not reported, ew York. 

The new sloop of war building at Norfolk, is to py immndseveral be 
called the Jamestown, the one building at Boston ist, Boston AND 
called the Plymouth, and that building at Washing. Muck upon thi 
ton is tobe named the St. Mary, in commemoratigy ire length fro 
of the early settlements. E EasTERN R. 


ne stockholde 
ne settlemen 
harged to c 


Death or ComMANDER Da.ias. Alexander J. Dal. 
las, (late Browne,) a commander in the United States 
navy, died in Troy, New York, on Wednesday, 10th 


inst., (as we learn from the Whig.) He arrived jn fmmposton to Por 
Troy in the month of May, accompanied by hisfmml$ was the 
daughter, on his way to Saratoga for the benefit of he Massachu 
his health; but, on account of the coolness of the fmmtock of the c 
weather at the time, preferred remaining in the city, goa" or 
32,971. 2 


ent of the rc 
ould pay off 
The cost o 
een made t 


death. Mr. Dallas was a native of Connecticut — 
His name has been confounded with that of comme 
dore Dallas. He was nota relation of the commo- 
























































five years ago, and has seen much service. 131,403, of 
1,374 cost of 
‘ aa = Mimall: $8,629 | 
STATES OF THE UNION. g; $3,139 d 
In consequ 
From the London Times. ven able to 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE POPULATION of the sey. fmmeWis’ Whar 
eral states and territories in the American union, Mp*ers are al 
classified as follows, viz: mores, $66 Of 
1. Those having no public debt. hich they hi 
2. Indebted, but paying their interest regularly. [ refreshme 
3. Indebted, but not paying interest. um each; al 
4. Indebted, and disavowing, in part, their debt. ry is leas 
SQ Cer syM ress +85 ae = 
| ts 222 oro 2 2e ould requi 
SS cso 8532 S2EeP 7 cF en pone | 
2... ok 25 E52 eo. 2 4s ommodatior 
s5* B25 2@en25 98 gs Among the 
Me. 501,793 a 501,793 HM, are 70 lot 
N. H. 284,574 284.574 lation isra 
Mass. 737,699 737,699 BiB resent estin 
R. I. 108,830 108,890 The intere 
Conn. 309,978 309.93 HE. Public G 
Vi. 291,948 291,48 TE oe age 
N.Y. 2,428,921 2,425,921 fe’ at $35, 
N. J. 73,306 363 306 pod specula 
Penn 1,724,033 1,724,033 JB The com 
Del. 78,085 73.085 lerest in th 
Md. 469,232 469 232 Bite in Lynr 
Va. 1,239,797 1,239.91 MiBlued at $4 
N.C. 753,419 753,419 BAM a house a 
S.C. 594.398 594,393 Tid is value 
Ga. 691,392 631.29) Bib 500 in t 
Ala. 590,756 59.756 
Miss 375,651 375,601 py with t 
c 352,411 359,411 ‘laie in Ne 
Ky. 779 828 779,823 HEU! the 2. 
Tenn §29 210 $29,210 BaPMly fifty ha 
Ohio 1,519,467 1,519,467 BiBure directic 
Ind. 685 866 685 866 Hie property 
Ill. 476,183 476.183 Biemain on | 
Mo. 383,702 383,102 Bihion wilh re 
Ark. 97,574 s fo mie interest 
Mich, 212,267 212, In consec 
Fla. 54.477 54,477 Be Mmer, an 
Wis 30.945 30,945 inter, the 
Iowa 43,112 43,112 Bear than in 
D.C. 43,702 43,702 Been lessen, 
—_—_— The gros 
Total 2,274,197 10,340,665 3,805,299 642,395 17,062,550 Tire stated 
General result. ”» 66—Ile; 
Nine states and territories having no debt - ‘hich ther 
and a population of 2,274,19 25.000; di 
Twelve states and territories, having a a it 
public debt and paying interest punc- © gro 
| tually sistas . 10,340,659 Bi12, were 
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1836. Estate increased 90 million dolJars in taxa- 
ble vaiue this year. 

1837. Real estate deceased 45 millions dollars this 
year; a variation in two years of 135 millions dollars 
being 29 millions dollars more than all the valuation 
of Boston in 1842. 

In the year 1836, the valuation of property in the 
city of New York, was more than all the state of 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, or the states of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia together. 

Tue Bow1tne-GReen Fountain. A letter from 
an old Knickerbocker to a friend in the country, says: 
“In the lower part of our city, and at the southern 
end of Broadway, exists an egg-shaped plot of grass 
enclosed by an iron railing and surrounded by wide- 
spreading trees. This enclosure bears the name of 
the Bowling-Green, and was no doubt in the days of 
our Dutch ancestors applied to the use which its 
name indicates, and enlivened by the sports and dan- 
ces of the burghers’ families who flourished in the 
days of Van Twillers and the Stuyvesants. In later 
times its centre was graced by a leaden statue of one 
of the Georges, which, like the log-king of the frogs, 
long reigned in peaceful and apathetic majesty over 
our then provincial town. Stormier seasons, how- 
ever, were at hand, and at the commencement of the 
revolution his leaden majesty was dethroned from 
his brick-built pedestal and converted into musket 
balls, which were used against his own, by the pro- 
vincial troops. Since the evacuation of New York 
by the British, the Bowling-Green has undergone but 
slight alterations; its trees have grown taller and 
more shadowy, its old railing has been thinned by 
rust and age, and its successive crops of grass have, 
like the generations of our citizens, sprung up and 
withered away. 

But a change was now to come. 





Rivers are rush- 
ing through our streets, water spouts are gushing 
up from our squares, and the Bowling Green, sur- 
rounded by the residences of our wealthy citizens, 
or by hotels where congregate a portion of the stran- 
ger residents, was destined, by the liberality of those 
who dwell around it, to be ornamented by the most 
beautiful fountain in the city. Its design is graceful 


in its execution, although scoffed at by many who 
could not with the mind’s eye perceive what would 
be its appearance when completed. The basin is 90 
feet in diameter, enclosed by a brick wall coped with 
hewn stone; in the centre risesto a height of nearly 
20 feet atriangular mass of uncut rock, ragged in its 
outline, overhanging at the top, and projecting in 


| points over which the falling water dashes its snowy 


spray to its base. The materials of this mass weigh- 
ing as we are informed 30U tons, are piled together as 
rudely and as near in appearance to natural debris as 
a proper regard for stability would admit; they su 
port at their summit a base concealed by the Boon 
into which the water discharged by the jet falls, and 
from which it again leaps in feathery cascades till 
arrested by the water in the main pool of the fountain. 
An iron pipe, a foot in diameter, conducts the water 
from the top pipe in Broadway to the top of the rock 
work; thence the water, in its efforts to ascend to the 
level of its source, rises in the open air to a height of 
about 70 feet, forming a plume-shaped jet. 

Smaller pipes carry water forming four side jets 
round the base of the rock, and gas pipes surround 
the main basin, furnishing light to eight large lamps 


: Tr ml RE “ et ° 
'0 emboMs gtates and territories, indebted and NEWSPAPER statistics. There are in Massachu- 
SE Of the pS ynowledging their debt, but not pay- setts 79 newspapers published weekly or oftener, 
 KO0d the ing interest dete 3,895,293 | twelve of them daily, and two semi-weekly; the resi- 
—if sug ae states and territories disavowing due weekly. Most of the dailies publish a semi- 
ad of Ma. in part their debt 642,395 | weekly or tri-weekly edition for the country. The 
d). gen, ! ———-—— oldest paper isthe Massachusetts Spy, at Worces- 
17,062,355 | ter, established in 1771. 
_ _ Amount of debt. Boston City statistics. 
| Captainfamwhich the majority in the se pron 1842. Valuation of rea! estate in Bos- 
Way fron fm the above three states and territories ton, $65 509,500 
 Norfol fm have disavowed their liability to Personal, do. do. do 41,223,800 
the 13mm igsissippl—Debt created for banking 
capital, and alleged to have been nego- $106,733,300 
ph, sailegfmm tiated in violation of the constitution $5,000,000 Population, 93,383 
folk. Thelmm ichigan.—Issued for internal improve- Property av’ge to a person, $1,140 00. 
nS for them ment, negotiated by the bank of the ts 
United States and not paid for 2,200,000 RHODE ISLAND. 
€8q. com. jorida.—Created for bank capital, no Wuie nomination. The law and order conven- 
ultimo form excuse. 3,000,000 Sa the eastern district, have nominated Elisha 
: ~ | R. Porter for congress. The western district con- 
ng L. M, Total debt (repudiated) 10,200,000 | vention not being fully attended, have adjourned till 
. Lined 
and oy MASSACHUSETTS. the 10th of August. 
ones wayMae Fatt River. The Relief committee acknowledge CONNECTICUT. 
pril. Thelmmhe receipt of $7,699 contributed from various quarters} Tye Carrer. The old charter of Connecticut 
or the benefit of the sufferers by the late destructive | jg carefully preserved at Hartford. Mrs. Ann 8. 
ware sail. fampre, beside a quantity of provisions. Nothing yet from Stephens speaks of it in the following manner ina 
orted. ew York. Many temporary buildings are going up, | Jeter to the Brother Jonathan: “It is elaborately 
+ is to be fimmpnd several beautiful brick blocks will speedily follow. | written in an old English letter, and in one place the 
>Ston isto Boston aND WorcEsSTER RAIL ROAD. The second! parchment is stained through by the sap or other | 
ashing. Mirnck upon this rail road was opened through its en-| moisture gathered in the tree which contained it. It 
MOration Mire length from Boston to Worcester on the 13th inst. | was granted by Charles II, in 1662, and when Ed- 
EasTERN RAIL ROAD. The directors congratulate | mond Andross assumed the government, and threat- 
der J. Dame stockholders on the completion of the road and| ened to remove the charter, it was concealed eigh- 
ted Statesfmmne settlement of its accounts. The entire amount | teen months inthe old oak to which its name is giv- 
day, 10 fmmeharged to cost of construction of the road from}en. Thoughone hundred and eighty-one years old, 
rrived ji famposton to Portsmouth, is $2,570,043, of which $441,-| every word on the broed parchment is distinct, and 
>d by his fml8 was the cost of that portion of the road from | the whole fabric remains as firm as if manufactured 
renefit of fEEEhe Massachusetts line to Portsmouth. The capital | yesterday.” 
33 of thefmmiock of the company paid in 1s $1,605.000, the state —- 
the city, moan $500,000, and the floating debt of the company NEW YORK. 
lay of his fMmms02,971. The property of the company, indepen-| Sinestnc prison. The Hudson Chronicle publish- | 
ecticut.—fagpent of the road, is estimated at $309,646, and if sold | ed on the spot, says: ‘The state prisons were erectrd | 
. commo. (ould pay off nearly the whole of the floating debt. | for the purpose of confining the convicts, but it can | : . 
> commo ME The cost of the new depot at Boston, which has| hardly be said thal they answer that purpose at pre- | 29d ingenious, and now, when universal approbation 
| twenty.fmmpeen made the past year, appears to have been) sent. Any convict that chooses, walks away, and he has confessed that its effect, as finished, is as beauti- 
131,403, of which $69,290 was paid for land;) is not missed until he is beyond the reach of the offi- ; ful as its plan was novel, it Is no more than just to 
memes HEN314 costof foundations of pile wharf; $5,797 for! cers of the prison. We cannot give a weekly or | $!Ve praise to the fountain committee who persevered 
gmail; $8,629 for filling wharf; $5,173 for depot build-| daily account of the escapes, rows, riots, assassina- 
N. g, $8,139 drops, engineeering, &c. tions, and knock-downs, atthe prison; and if we} 
In consequence of this purchase, the company have! neglect any week to give two or three occurrences of | 
enable to realize, by the sale of their right at} this description, our readers need not suppose that 
f the sey- MameWis’ wharf, $50,000; land sold, on which the| they have not taken place, but take it for granted | 
an union, Map"ners are about to erecta spleudid range of stone | that we have forgotten to write them out.” 
Zmiores, $66 000; land reserved for a hotel,and for| Monawk anp Hupson rat Roap company. The) 
hich they have been offered $22,000, and the lease | corporation of Albany have agreed to loan to this 
ularly. { refreshment room and restorator for $300 per an- | company $150,000, at 5 per cent, on conditions that | 
un each; an increase in the amount for which the | the road be carried down to the edge of the river, 
rdebt. [gy is leased, $2,800, and saving in rent of trea-|and that the inclined plane between Albany and | 
~ rer’s office, $400, allof which last, at 6 per cent, | Schenectady be dispensed with. The work 1s to be | 
- Total Maould require a capital of $63.000—showing a pro-| immediately undertaken. The plane at Schenectady | 
> popula: feo Says the report. independent of the superior ac-| is already removed—that at Albany will soon be. 
= won. mmodations, of $69,596 Sl. CITY STATISTICS. 
, Among the property of the company before alluded | 1842. Valuation of real estate in New 
501,793 BM, are 70 lots at East Boston, where the influx of po-! York, $176,489 ,042 
284.57 Mi@ulation is rapidly increasing the value of land, andthe| Personal do do do 61,294,559 
737,699 resent estimated value of which is $78,300. 
pn ee The interest in the East Boston Ferry, and 24 lots in $237,783,691 
991.943 fae Public Garden, containing 10,000 sq. ft. each, is va- Population 322,710 
9 428,921 Mee’ at $35,000, and ‘‘it is believed that it would be a} Property av’ge toa person $760 00 
"363 306 fms°°d Speculation to purchase this at the valuation.” do do Personal less than $200 00 
1,724,033 HR The company have been offered $2,500 for their! Taxable property in the city of 


73.085 Hilerest in the Cunard wharf, and they have real es-} 






469 23: tle in Lynn, Marblehead, Salem and Newburyport, 
1,239.19 Bi@lued at ¢4.300—part of this real estate, consisting | 
oy fa house and two lots of land, is in Newburyport, | 
oon idis valued at $1,900. Besides these they have | 
599.56 [a0 in the Portsmouth bridge, purchased in com-| 
375.651 aee’'y With the Portland road. They have also real | 
352.411 Mle in New Hampshire valued at $11,140. 
779,828 Uf the 2.000 new shares created in January last, 
$29,210 BMPbly filly huve been sold, *tand it remains for the fu- 
1,519,467 BiBire direction to decide if they shall be issued, or if 
685 a ¢ property on hand shall be realized, or the amount 
soi main on joan. As either is practicable the deci- 
97.574 Ma. Will reston what may seem to be required by 


#'e interest of the stockholders.” 


212,267 : 
N consequence of the dullness of business last 











54,477 "mer, and the frequent and deep snows of the 
30,945 filer, the receipts have been less during the past 
43,112 Hiftar than in the previous, but the expenditures have | 
43,702 Been lessened more than the receipts nearly $14,000. 


he gross receipts of the year ending June 30, 
re stated at $266,455, and the expenditures $110,- 
* 66—leaving the net receipts $155,799 45, from 
hich there has been paid, interest ou state script 
. 000; dividends to stockholders $121,740, leay ing | 
‘utplus including thet of last year, of $19.920. | 
© gross receipts for the year ending June 30 


),340 658 | 42, were $291,305, and the expenditures $149,465. | 


7,062,556 








274,197 











New York in 1825, $101,160,046 

26, 107,477,081 

27, 112,211,926 

28, 114,019,533 

29, 112,526,016 

1830, 125,288,518 

1, 139,280,214 

2, 146,302,618 

3, 166,491,042 

4, 186 548 501 

5, 218,723,703 

6, 309 500,920 

Be 263,747,350 

8. 264,152,941 

9, 266,582,430 

1840, 252,235,815 

l, 251,194,920 

2, 237,783,601 
Taxable pr’p’y in 1825, $101,160,046 
do do 1835, 218,723,703 

Increase in 10 years, 117,563,657 


Taxable pr’p’y in 1836, $307,500,920 
do do 1842, 239 783,601 





71,717,319 


In 6 years, decrease 





fitted with reflectors. 

It 1s difficult to describe in words the appearance 
of this fountain, when playing by day: its lofty jets 
—its cascades that might be mistaken for the works 
of nature. Drawing might give an idea of it, but 
when lighted up at night neither pen nor pencil can 
express its fairy-like and magical appearance. 

The design is by Mr. James Renwick, jr., and un- 
der his direction it has realized the highest anticipa- 
tion of his bold and original conception. He has 
been most ably seconded by assistant alderman Petti- 
grew and Mr. Aaron O. Price, who took the contract 
for the buildirg. Above all, however, honor is due 
to the committee of superintendence, who resolutely 
piled up ‘mighty head of stones,” as it has been cal- 
led, until it has become the most tasteful ornament of 
our city. [Com. Advertiser. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gov. Porter. We extract from a Harrisburg 
paper the following: As a specimen of the style in 
which the late political friends and personal neigh- 
bors of the governor, now speak of him. 

DEMOCRATIC TOWN MEETING. 

Voice of Gov. Porter's neighbors! At a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the democracy of Harrisburg, 
convened in pursuance of previous notice at the house 





Increase in 16 years, $45,846,338 


of Henry M’Gowan in said borough, on the evening 
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of Saturday, July Sth, the following officers were 


chosen: 
J. GEORGE SCHOTT, Pres’t. 

Jacos Baas, Sam’. Bryan, Secretaries. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of drafling a preamble and resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of the meeting. 

The chair then appointed the following: 

Philip Dougherty, E. W. Hutter, John S. Ingram, 
Wm. Weidler, Dr. Chris. Seiler, Chas. F. Muench, 
George J. Shoemaker, John Kneptey, D. J. Grosh, 
Samuel Singer, William Armstrong, William K. 
Coulson, H. Springman, Conrad Kepley, M. Beck, 
A. Boyd Hamilton, Thamas C. Reed, Charles A. 
Snyder. : 

The committee having retired for the purpose of 
consultation, reported the following preamble and 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The right of peaceably assembling for the 

purpose of effecting a free and independent inter- 
change of ‘toh sentiment, is a right guaranteed the 
people by their constitution and laws, of which neither 
the “veto” of a corrupt executive, nor the “opinion” 
of a mercenary attorney general, can deprive them: 
And whereas, the democracy of Harrisburg, in com- 
mon with their republican co-laborers throughout the 
state, cherish a deep and abiding interest in the 
purity and prosperity of the great and patriotic par- 
ty to which they are so ardently attached, and 
can never consent to rest in supine indifference, 
whilst the very sentinel planted upon the democratic 
watch tower is found coalescing with the enemy; 
therefore, 
» Resolved, That the democratic party of Harris- 
bars are still sound to the core, and they proclaim 
to the democracy of this great and noble old com- 
monwealth, that, notwithstanding the treachery and 
corruption of their leader, the free and sovereign 
people still cling to their ancient and approved prin- 
ciples with an ardor that knows no diminution or 
abatement. 

Resolved, That we—the immediate neighbors and 
fellows citizens of David R. Porter—every one of us 
having warmly supported him in 1838 and 1841, 
when we believed him the true and honest democrat 
he professed to be—do hereby, now and forever, re- 
nounce and abjure all and every manner of political 
friendship with him—and bid him “God speed” on 
the high road to political destruction—for the follow- 
ing reasons: : 

cause he has betrayed his party into the hands 
of its worst enemies, for the mere sake of a paltry 
and pitiful office to his brother, with the drippings of 
the kitchen reserved to himself. 

Because he is evidently intent only on the enrich- 
ment of himself and family, regardless alike of the 
interests of the state, the fame of the party he has 
professed to act with, and the requirements of com- 
mon decency. 

Because he has entered into acorrupt coalition with 
John Tyler—who has deserted from the federal par- 
ty—and the democracy can never consent to follow, 
when one apostate rushes recklessly into the embra- 
ces of another. 

Because he is utterly reckless of any laws that the 
legislature chooses to enact—paying no manner of 
regard to any one of their provisions, when it is his 
interest to violate them. 

Because he has, in ninety-nine cases out of an 
hundred, held out one set of principles in public, and 
quite a different set in private, thereby richly enti- 
tling himself to the infamous character of a ‘‘palter- 
er in a double sense”—a Janus with a multitude of 
faces. 

Because he refuses to sign the bill authorising suits 
to be instituted against Daniel M. Brodhead and 
Co., the lumber merchants of 1840, which transac- 
tions every man desires to see thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

Because all his recent acts prove that the democra- 
cy have been cheated in him, as the whigs have been 
duped and betrayed by Tyler. 

cause in a word, WE ARE HIS NEIGHBORS, and 
have LEARNED TO KNOW HIM! 


Resolved, That the thanks of the democracy of the 
state are eminently due to the seventy or more inde- 
pendent democratic editors of this state, who, sacri- 
ficing every private consideration, and ‘‘regardless of 
denunciations from any quarter whatever,” haye BOLD- 
LY BEARDED THE LION IN HIS DEN, and 
have not feared to “cry aloud and spare not” against 
iniquity and corruption even though the offender be 
seated upon a throne. 

Resolved, That the sentiments drank at the Ger- 
man Celebration of the 4th of July, do express the 
united voice and will of the democracy of Harris- 
burg. 


Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by the’ 





state papers, in the Globe, Pennsylvanian, Lancas- 
ter Intelligencer, and in all the other democratic 
presses of the state. 

" J. G. SCHOTT, President. 

Jacos Baas, Samvet Bryan, Secretaries. 

The Philadelphia Pennsylvanian (V. B.) alluding 
to the foregoing proceedings, says: “It is not a very 
flattering testimonial of character, to be sure; but 
still, it may no doubt be regarded as perfectly sin- 
cere.” 


MARYLAND. 

A BLow up. Five men were engaged on Wed- 
nesday morning, in attempting to remedy some de- 
fect in the large metre attached to the Holliday street 
Theatre, it being asserted, that much of the gas es- 
caped by unknown means. This was the “first ap- 
pearance” of these workmen “‘un or under,”’ any stage, 
and it had liked to have proved their first and last 
too. One of them incautiously brought a light into 
too close approximation with the supposed “great 
regulator,” when, like its once celebrated namesake, 
it exploded with a terrific crash, injuring two of them 
severely, they being much cut and bruised, but unlike 
the big monster, it only astonished five individuals, 
instead of five thousand. It is not known to what 
cause the blow up may be ascribed, but the manner 
in which it made pillars and planks, statues, naiads, 
and sparkling fountains, a ‘“‘wreek of matter” was 
superior, infinitely, to the celebrated scene in the last 
days of Pompeii. Ifthe manager intends to bring 
forth next season any scenic affairs, he ought to en- 
gage a first rate metre for the occasion. [ Clipper. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Six. A lady of Bladen county, in this state, 
makes every year a considerable quantity of sewing 
silk, which she dyes of various colors, handsomely 
and permanently, and disposes of it to her neighbors, 
who think it quite equal to the Italian. 


[Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle. 


GEORGIA. 

Mr. Berrien’s address to the whig state conyen- 
tion held June 19th, 1843, at Milledgville: 

Gentlemen of the convention: 1 thank you very 
cordially for this expresssion of your confidence. It 
would, indeed, have been acceptable to me, if it had 
been your pleasure to assign the duties of this station 
to some other of our associates; but Iam not the 
less sensible of the honor which you have conferred 
upon me, nor the less grateful for the feeling of per- 
sonal kindness which prompts it. The privilege of 
presiding over the deliberations of a body of freemen, 
as intelligent and patriotic as those I see around me, 
might gratify the ambitionof any mah. To me, 
certainly, it will always be a source of pleasing and 
grateful recollection. 

Turning now to the consideration of the immediate 
object of our assemblage, all will ackndwledge the 
importance of the trust which is confided to us. In 
contemplating it, the mind naturally recurs to the 
convention of 1840, to its immediate issue, and to its 
more remote results. The condition of the country 
at that moment is fresh in your recollection, Its 
history was written in characters not easily effaced 
by ten years of tyranny, of misrule, and of corrup- 
tion; and the resistance which it awakened is not 
less vividly impressed upon our memories. 
of preparation was first sounded in this hall from 
whence, returning to our respective homes, the shout 
was prolonged until its reverberations were heard in 
every hill, and plain, and valley throughout the land. 
We rallied under the banner of the patriot Harrison, 
and while our adversaries were confounded by the 


victory. By an inscrutable dispensation of provi- 
dence the fruits of our triumph were wrested from 
our grasp. I mistake, gentlemen: they have been 
filched from us by treachery, by the betrayal of our 
confidence, by a shameless ingratitude; of all which 
our adversaries were prompt to profit, how honor- 
ably to themselves, let themselves determine when 
the heat and excitement of the contest shall have 
passed away. They have, however, steadily refused 
all affiliation with its perpetrator, and the accredited 
newspaper organof the party, published withina 
stone’s throw of the presidential mansion, has not 
hesitated to remind its incumbent of the maxim that 
men may love the treason, and yet abhor the traitor. 
Nevertheless, as an ally in the war, they have fought 
under a common banner, predetermined to discard 
him when he should cease to be useful to them. 

By the united strength of this unhallowed union, 
your representatives in the national legislature have 
been baffled in their efforts to advance the interests 
of the country; each successive measure having fal- 
len by the indiscriminate opposition of a disciplined 
minority, sustained by the presidential veto. Still, 


ofiicers, aud published in the English and German | however, the whig party in the national legislature 


importance of that selection. 





ce 


ee 


have rendered essential service the country, ‘p 
have checked the corrupt and unblushing use of E 

cutive patronage, have reduced the annual expend 
ture of the government by a retrenchment of 80 
ten millions of dollars and have passed many whol 
some laws, whose effects are gradually devel, sn 
themselves. Having done this, their appeal is p * 
their political associates, by whom they were de 
ted; and never in the annals of history has any bod 
of men exhibited the same steady firmness and pr... 
lute adherence to principle which have been disple 


by the great whig party throughout the the union." 


party betrayed by its leader, and furiously presse) 
its adversary, has refused to yield an inch, but stay; 
ing to its arms, awaits the expiration of the armisti, 
limited by the constitution, eager for the renewa), 


the conflict. The note of preparation is heard , 


every side. Our whig brethren throughout the uni, 
are busily employed in mustering their forces, jn 
lecting their leaders, in arranging the plan of 4 
campaign. 

One division of this patriot host is committed 


our peculiarcare. *Tis ours to marshal, to discipling 


to prepare it for action; and one, and the princip 
object of our assemblage now is, to designate its |e 
der. Gentlemen, we cannot too highly estimate 
The manifesto of th 
whigs of Georgia has already gone forth. We hay 
chosen, so faras we car. control the choice, the lead 
of our federal host. We have given our colors to th 
breeze, emblazoned with the name of Henry Ch 
of Kentucky, and resolute under his banner to 4 
battle for the maintenance of our rights. We hay 
thrown down the gauntlet—the lists are in prepar 
tion—our adversary, marshalled for the conflic 
watches our movements, and victory or an inglorio 
defeat awaits us. 

Our first great duty is to cherish a spirit of harm 
ny among ourselves; to secure united and therefy 
efficient action in the coming conflict. To the intg 
rests of the party, or which is an equivalent expr 
sion, to the great interests of the country, all ind 
vidual prejudices and partialities must yield. T) 
principle of action must find its first illustration int 
selection of a candidate for the executive chair, 
measure so important in its influence on the cont 
which is to follow. And surely this will not be dif 
cult. All the gentlemen whose names have be¢ 
presented to the public consideration are entire 
unexceptionable, perfectly qualified for the dischay 
of the duties of the chief magistracy. All that x 
mains to us is to determine who, under the circu 
stances of the moment, will probably command | 
highest popular vote; and if, after a free interchang 
of opinion, the question shall still, to any consiié 
rable number.of this body, seem to be a doubil 
one, the mode of solving it appears to be obvious. 
The members of this convention may certainly 
considered as a fair representation of the whig pi 
ty of Georgia, as correctly reflecting the opin 
and feelings of their constituents. Ascertain, thet 
gentlemen, in such mode as your wisdom mf 
dictate, who is the choice of a majority of this bod 
and then let us join hand and heart in giving to! 
active individual a zealous, selected, cordial supp? 


We are admonished of our obligation to cherish th 
spirit of harmony among ourselves by the dissensi0 


of our opponents, and the influence which they ha 
The note | 


already produced on the public mind. 

We are bound by the relations which we haves 
sumed to that distinguished citizen whose name! 
have presented to the people of the U. States. 


We owe it to the great whig party of the Uni 


who are entiled to claim from us an active, and, 


| far as may depend on ourselves, an efficient co-opé 
rapidity and extent of our preparations, we rushed to | 


tion. 

It is due to ourselves as indispensable to our ‘! 
cess in the struggle in which we are about to eng% 
—a contest which so deeply involves the rights? 
interests of the freemen of Georgia. 

Let us then, gentlemen, proceed to the dischats 
of the trust which has been confided to us ‘under 
deep conviction of the necessity of harmony !0 ee 
ing, union in counsel, concert in action. Let us 
ject from the roll of patriot statesmen whose 02% 
have been presented to the public consideration | 
individual who shall concentrate the voices of 49 
jority of this convention, inscribe his name 0 ° 
banner, and then fearlessly give it to the breez® 
Free be it flung. Let it float, and float gallantly 
the coming strife. Plant it on your mountain helg ; 
unfurl it in your midlands, and, fanned by the se 
of ocean, let it wave in triumph over your © 
plains. 


_ MISSISSIPPI. . 
Aw extra sesston of the legislature has bee? ©, 
ed, by proclamation of the governor to meet 0” 
10th inst. This is considered ominous, as the! ® 
elections are near at hand. 
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LOUISIANA. ° 

E:ection- The New Orleans Bulletin of the 10th 
inst. says, Sufficient returns have been received to 

ow that the Van Buren candidates for congress in 
all the four districts of the state, have been elected. 
It does vot give the vote in each district, but acknow-' 
ledges a perfect sweep. The Bee gives a Van Buren 
majority in the first district of about 350, in the se- 
cond of 71, and in the third of about 700; in the fotirth 
the majority is supposed to be in favor of the Van 
Buren ticket. ; 

The vote on the question of a convention to rewise 
the constitution of the state appears to be in favor of 
the convention by a large majority. When the-re- 
turns are completed we will publish them for future 
reference. 

Lecat pecision. In the much mooted question, 
whether the state has the right to tax passengers who 
arrivejat New Orleans, which has been contested in 
the Jower courts upon the constitutional point and by 
them decided affirmatively, the case was carried up 
and argued before the supreme court, which on the | 
13th decided, that the taxation was constitutional, 
but that the state has no right to impose the duty of | 
collecting the tax upon the captain of the vessel 
bringing the passengers. 


ILLINOIS. 
The St. Louis Era of the 5th instant 








REBELLION. 
says: 
“Two hundred citizens of Coles county, Illinois, 
have resolved in public meeting that no heed should 
be paid to the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States, setting aside the appraisement law 
of Illinois; that all officers be advised not to carry 
out such decision in the sale of property: that they 
be asked to resign their offices if they cannot comply 
with such recommendation; that they (the people) 
will oppose them by all fair and mild means, and if 
that will not do they will oppose them by force of 
arms and all other means in their power. 

SmirH, THE Mormon. Joe Smith, the Mormon 
Frophet, has reached Nauvoo in safety and has in- 
stituted suits against the persons from Missouri who 
arrested him, ‘The St. Louis New Era, alluding to 
the capture and release of Joe Smith, says: 

“At first we were under the impression that this 
new movement against Joe Smith grew out of disclo- 
sures made by Rockwell, in regard to the attempted 
assassination of Gov. Boggs, but this seems not to 
have been the case. ‘The occurrences which led to 
the expulsion of the Mormons from Missouri, and 
which were signalized by a savage and brutal vindic- 
tiveness on the part of a portion of our citizens, are 
said to have formed the groundwork of this charge. 
If so, there can be little doubt that Joe Smith will 
escape from this new attack upon him, and thereby 
obtain still greater popularity with his followers. In 
that affair, the Mormons were more sinned against 
than sinning, and regard for the character of the state 
should lead us to say as little about it as possibe.— 
The indictment is a recent one, procured it 1s said, 
sometime last month, and this circumstance induced 
us to believe that there are other - motives than a de- 
sire to see justice administered upon Joe Smith, at 
the bottom of a proceeding which, if instituted at all, 
should have been commenced years ago.” 

ARKANSAS. 

The Western Missourian states that they have in- 
telligence from the Little Arkansas to the 22d ult. 
Col. Warfield, who still remains upon the Mexican 
side of the Great Arkansas, had attacked a hunting 
party of Mexicans, killed five or six of them, and 
taken fifteen of their horses. The hunters soon 
rallied, however, retook all their horses, and carried 
off the animals belonging to their assailants. War- 
field’s company was then disbanded, and the men were 
ditering in small squads in the vicinity of Bent’s Fort. 

The traders who left some weeks ago were en- 
camped on Cow creek, which stream was so much 
swollen as to prevent their crossing. Governor Ar- 
mijo, accompanied with a large detachment of troops, 
Was expected to receive the traders as soon as they 
should have crossed the great Arkansas to escort 
them to Santa Fe. It was supposed that no infor- 
mation had been received theré relative to the in- 
tended Texian expedition. The convoy of United 
States dragoons that accompanied the traders to Cow 
creek were still in the vicinity. A small detach- 
ment under Captain Boon were encamped on the lit- 
tle Arkansas, observing the movements of the Indians. 

OREGON. 


Convention. A convention of delegates from 


states in the valley of the Mississippi, was held at 
Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th and 5th insts., to take into 
Consideration the propriety, &c., of immediately set- 


ting the territory, with other matters. which might 


‘member of congress—and also to the executive of 


| to their respective legislatures: : 


of ourrepublic. The following resolutions and de- 
claration comprehend the matured deliberations and 
final action of the convention. They are the most 
important documents put forth. Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson was president of the convention: 
‘Resolved, That the right of the United States to 
the Oregon territory, from 42° to 54° 40 north Jat. 
is unquestionable, and that itis thé imperative duty 
of the general government, forthwith, to extend the 
laws of the United States over said territory. 
Resolved further, That to encourage migration to, 
and the permanent and secure settlement of said ter- 
ritory, the congress of the United States ought to 
establish a line of forts from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean, and provide also an efficient naval force 
for the protection of the territory and its citizens. 
Resolved, That forthe purpose of making known 
the causes and princlples of our action, the follow- 
ing declaration is unanimously adopted and now 
signed by the members of this convention, with in- 
structions to the officers thereof to transmit a copy 
to the president of the United States, and to each 


the several states, with a request to present the same 


Al declaration of citizens of the Mississippi valley, as- 
sembled in convention at Cincinnati, July 5th, 1843, 
for the purpose of adopting such measures as may in- 
duce the immediate occupation of the Oregon territory, 
by the arms and laws of the United States of North 
America. : 

We the undersigned citizensof the Mississippi 
valley,do hereby declare to our fellow citizens of 
the whole republic, that in urging forward measures 
for the immediate occupation of the Oregon territo- 
ry and the northeast coast of the Pacific ocean, from 
42° to 54° 40 north lat.—we are but performing a 
duty we owe to ourselves—to the republic—to the 
commercial nations of the world—to posterity and 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, not, as 
we believe, to be benefited by the further extension 
of her empire. 

Duty to ourselves requires that we should urge 
immediate occupation of the Oregon, not only for 
the increase and extension of the west, but for the 
security of our peace and safety, perpetually threat- 
ened by the savage tribesof the northwest. That 
this duty is required of us as due to the whole re- 
public—all parts of which may not appreciate, as 
they seem not to have appreciated, the value of the 
territory in question and its political importance to 
the honor, prosperity and power of the union, to 
say nothing of our commercial interests and naval 
predominance, threatened as they are with diminu- 
tion, should the northeast coasts of the Pacific ocean 
pass into possession of a great naval power. 

That as an independent member of the great fa- 
mily of nations, it is due from us to the whole com- 
mercial world, that the ports on both coasts of this 
continent should be held by a liberal government, 
able and willing to extend and facilitate that social 
and commercial intercourse which an All-wise Pro- 
vidence has made necessary for the intellectual im- 
provement, the social happiness, and moral culture 
of the human race. 
That we owe the entire and absolute occupation 
of the Oregon to that posterity which without such 
occupation by the citizens, laws, and free institutions 
of our great republic, could not profit or make avail- 


consideratiohs above set forth. 

That however indignant at the avarice, pride, and 
ambition of Great Britain, so frequently. lawlessly 
and so lately evinced, we yet believe that it is for the 
benefit of all civilized nations that we should fulfil a 
legitimate destiny; but, that she should be checked 
ton without right. 


the western coasts of the American continent, and 
eastern portions of that ocean. 


That so far as regards our right to the territory in 


of the reality of any right to the same. 


future colonization by any foreign power. 


able to themselves or to the world the important 


in her career ot aggression with impunity, and domin- 
That to secure the independence and neutrality of 


the islands of the Pacific ocean, it is important that 
she should be restrained in the further extension of 
her power on these coasts,and in the middle and 


question, we are assured of their perfect integrity— 
based as they are on discovery and exploration by 
ourown citizens and government, and on purchase 
and cession from those powers having the pretence 


That beyond these rights, so perfectly established, 
we would feel compelled to retain the whole territo- 
ry, in accordance with Mr. Monroe’s universally ap- 
proved declaration of 1823: T'hat the American conti- 
nents were not thenceforth to be considered subjects for 





just and matured determination never to cease our 
exertions till its intentions and principles are per- 
fected, and the North American republic, whose ci- 
tizens we are, shall have established its laws, its arms, 
and free institutions from the shores of the Pacific to 
the Rocky Mountains, throughout the territories 
above specified; and we do hereby protest, as we 
shall continue to protest, against any act or negotia- 
tion, past, in process, or hereafter to be perfected, 
which shall give possession of any portion of the 
same toany foreign power; and above all do we re- 
monstrate against the possession of any part of the 
northeast coast of the Pacific ocean by the power of 
Great Britain: 

(Signed by Col. R. M. Johnson, president, and 90 
citizens of six states in the Mississippi valley.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





COINCIDENCES. We were struck, the other 
day. in looking ata work called the ‘Lives of the 
Presidents,” with a few curious coincidents of num- 
bers which relate toa line of five presidents, begin- 
ning and ending with an Adams. Here tsa table, 
for instance, of the periods in which they were born 
and went out of office: 


Born. Retired. 
1735 John Adams 1801 
1743 Thomas Jefferson 1809 
1751 James Madison 1817 
1759 James Monroe 1825 
1767 ~—- J. Quiney Adams 1829 


Now it will be seen by this that Jefferson was born 
just eight years after his predecessor Adams; Madi- 
son eight years after his predecessor Jefferson, Mon- 
roe eight years after Madison; and John Quincy 
Adams eight years after Monroe. Another curious 
fact to be observed is, that Adams was just sixty-six 
years old when he retired; Jefferson was sixty-six; 
Madison was sixty-six; Monroe was sixty-six; and 
John Quincy Adams, had'he been elected to a second 
term. would have been sixty-six. Adams, Jefferson 
and Monroe all died on the 4th of July. [M. ¥. Post. 


HEAD AND HAND LABOR. The Bangor 
Whig has the following excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject of labor: 

What honest vocation can be named that does not 
contribute in a greater or less degree, to the enjoy- 
ment of men? It may be humble, indeed, but it goes 
to swell the mighty aggregate; it may be the rill that 
trickles from the mountain side, but it diffuses fertility 
through the valley, and mingles its drops at last with 
the ocean. The true American motto is and must 
be—marked upon our foreheads, written upon our 
door posts—channeled in the earth, and wafted upon 
the waves—industry—labor is honorable, and idleness 
is dishonorable, and I care not if it be labor, whether 
it be of the head or the hands. Away with the misera- 
ble jargon of the political economists, who write so 
complacently about the producing and non-producing 
classes. It has no foundation in nature or in experi- 
ence. Whitney, whose cotton gin doubled the value 
of every acre of land in the south, raised more cotton 
with his head than any twenty men ever raised with 
their hands. Let me exhort those of you who are 
devoted to intellectual pursuits, to cherish, on your 
part, an exalted and a just idea of the dignity and 
value of manual labor, and to make that opinion 
known in your works and seen in the earnest of your 
actions. The laboring men of this country are vast in 
number and respectable in character. We owe to 
them, under providence, the most gladsome spectacle 
the sun beholds in its course—a laad of cultivated and 
fertile fields, an ocean white with canvass, Weowe 
to them the annual spectacle of golden harvests, 
which carry plenty and happiness alike to the pala- 
ces and the cottage. We owe to them the fortresses 
that guard our coasts—the ships that have borne our 
flag to every clime and carried the thunder of our 
cannon triumphant over the waters of the deep. 





STEAMBOATS. The Louisville Whig, with a 
view of showing the time occupied in navigating the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers twenty-five years ago, 
republishes from the Lexington (Ky.) Reporter of 
May 13, 1818, a memorandum of arrivals and de- 
partures of steamboats and other craft. The steam- 
boat Aatna is chronicled as having arrived at Ship- 
pingport, a few miles below Louisville, from New 
Orleans in thirty-two days. ‘The steamboat Governor 
Shelby arrived at Shippingport from New Orleans in 
twenty days running time. On the Ist of May, 1818, 
a hermaphrodite rigged brig barge arrived at Ship- 
pingport in seventy-one days from New Orleans. A 








come before it, in relation to that interesting section 








Influenced by these reasons and considerations so 
important to the west and the whole republic—toli- | dred and one days fromNew Orleans. The time now 
berty—to justice and free governments, we do sub- 
scribe our names to this declaration, with the final, | Louisville is between five and six days. 


keel boat arrived there on the same day in one hun- 


occupied in making a trip from New Orleans to 
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MR. ADAMS AT SARATOGA. In pursu- 
ance of an intimation of the venerable ex-president 
that he would be happy to receive the visits of his 


fellow citizens, a Jarge number of visitants and citi- 
zens, of all parties, sexes, and ages, repaired to Un- 
ion Hall yesterday morning for the purpose of pay- 
ing him their respects. He received them with an 
easy, unaffected grace, taking all bythe hand, and 
exchanging congratulations both fervent and hearty. 
This ceremony being concluded, he addressed the 


assembled multitude in brief but eloquent terms. He 


alluded to the kindness with which he had been re- 
ceived on this, his first visit to Saratoga, and to the 
sincere and lively pleasure it afforded him to receive 
the salutations off so numerous and interesting a por- 
tion of his fellow countrymen. 


He spoke in glowing terms of our beautiful and 
flourishing village, its lifegiving fountains, its pictu- 
resque and romantic scenery. He adverted to his 
visit to the battle ground the day previous, and to the 
feelings that filled his bosom as he gazed upon the 
spot consecrated by the valor of the patriots of 76. 
In conclusion, he thanked his friends for the respect 
they had this day shown him. It was unexpected, 
and therefore doubly gratifying. This was one of 
the proudest moments of his life, and the scene be- 
fore him would not fade from his memory but with 
the extinction of the vital spark itself. He had 
been accustomed to public speaking, but it was in a 
place different from this—a place where he met op- 
ponents; but he trusted he had no opponents in this 
friendly gathering. He had met opponents without 
embarrassment, but here he felt embarrassed: lan- 
guage failed to express the emotions that thrilled in 
his breast. Mr. A. sat down, evidently much affect- 
ed, and there were but few dry eyes about him. 


We regret our inability to furnish a correct re- 
port of Mr. A’s remarks, but we hope some compe- 
tent friend will furnish them for publication. 

A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. Adams 
by the proprietors of Union Hall yesterday. The 
table was spread in a style of unsurpassed elegance, 
reflecting great credit upon the taste and liberality 
of the Messrs. Putnam. At about 3 o’clock he took 
the stage for Lake George, where he will spend a 
short time. We understand it is his intention to visit 
the Canadas before returning to his home, 

Altogether, this visit of the venerable ex-president 
has been oneof the most gratifying events of the 
season. {Saratoga Sentinel of July 14. 


WASHINGON ALLSTON. 
From the Boston Ailas. 
“Thine, unaided by another’s pain, 
The wiles of envy or the sordid train 
Of selfishness, has been the manly race 
Of one who felt the purifying grace 
Of honest fame; nor found the effort vain, 
E’en for itself to learn they soul-ennobling art.” 
Washington Allston to Benjamin West. 
It was our painful duty, on Monday last, to an- 
nounce the death of this illustrious American artist. 
We have deferred longer than was our original in- 
tention, a more extended notice of his life and pro- 
ductions, than we were then enabled to give. 


Wasuinetron ALLsTon, a proud name in the his- 
tory of American artists, was a native of South Ca- 
rolina. He was born in 1779, and was, therefore, 
64 years of age at the time of his death. Early in 
life he is said to have evinced strong evidences of 
that genius, which afterwards became the pride of 
his countrymen—and the source of his own deserved 
renown. The climate of his native state was found 
to be ill adapted to his health, and in his boyhood he 
removed to Newport, R. I., where he fitted for col- 
lege. At the age of seventeen years, he entered 
Harvard University, from which he graduated in 
1800. Both at school and in college, his taste for 
fine arts rapidly developed itself, and was so far ma- 
tured, that at the age of sixteen, he painted in oil 
colors. It is said his taste for drawing was display- 
ed as early in life as his seventh year. In college, 
his passionate fondness for music, poetry, landscape 
views, and the fine arts, his love of the wild and the 
marvellous, are said to have been remarkable; but 
whether as the gifted artist, or the powerful and 
splendid writer, he would be most conspicuous in 
after life, was then a problem to his associates. But 
soon after leaving college, the pencil triumphed final- 
ly over the pen. In 180] he went to England, where 
he’ prosecuted his study of the art he had chosen as 
his profession. Before, however, he left, he had ub- 
tained already some celebrity by several paintings, 
among which was one of Judas Iscariot, and one of 
Simon Peter. The last procured him many admir- 
ers, some of whom éven offered him pecuniary as- 
sistance in his travels and studies, which was however 
declined. 

In England he was admitted a student of the Royal 





gifted countryman, West, bestowed upon him their 
friendship, and their instructions, and their advice. — 
He was so successful as soon to attract attention.— 
After a residence of three years in England, he visit- 
ed Paris, making the acquaintance of its men of ge- 
nius, and improving himself in its splendid galleries 
of the fine arts. He subsequently visited Italy, where 
he spent many years in the study of the great mas- 
ters. During the eight years he remained abroad, 
he gained a high and honorable reputation, and 
ranked among intimate friends, many celebrated ar- 
tists and scholars. In 1809 he returned home, and 
soon after married, as his first wife, a sister of the 
late Rev. Dr. Channing. In about two years after 
this, he visited England again in company with his 
wife, and during this. his second residence in Europe, 
he painted several of his greatest works. 


His reputation as a painter was now well estab- 
lished, and he gained by this picture of “the Dead 
Man Raised by Elisha’s Bones,” a prize of two hun- 
dred guineas, at the British Institution, where the 
first artists in the world were his competitors. A long 
und dangerous illness succeeded his return to London, 
and he removed to the village of Clifton, where he 
wrote “the Sylphs of the Seasons,” and some of the 
other poems included in a volume which he published 
in 1812. This volume would have given him a high 
rank as a man of genius, apart from his rare achieve- 
ments in. other walks of art. 


Soon after this the Joss of his wife affected very 
seriously his physical powers and suspended his la- 
bors. 


In 1817, he accompanied Leslie to Paris, and in 
the autumn of the following year came back to Ame- 
rica, having been previously elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy of England. He has since that 
time resided principally at Cambridgeport, where he 
has been engaged on various works of art, one of 
which is a chef d’auvre, ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast, or the 
Hand-writing on the Wall,’’a picture sixteen feet long, 
and twelve feet wide, commenced twenty years ago 
and still unfinished. 


In 1830, he married a sister of Richard H, Dana, 

the poet, and the aunt of the author of ‘‘Two years 
before the Mast.” 
Among the principal works of Mr. Allston, were 
‘tthe Dead Man restored to life, by Elisha;” the *“*An- 
gel liberating Peter from Prison,”’ recently exhibited 
in New York; ‘“‘Jacob’s Dream,” now in possession 
of the Earl of Egremont: “Elijah in the Desert,” 
purchased by Mr. Labouchere of the British Parlia- 
ment; *The Angel Uriel in the Sun,” belonging to 
the Marcuis of Stafford; ‘‘Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor;” “Spalatro’s Vision of the bloody hand;” “*Ga- 
briel setting the guard of the Heavenly Host;” “Anne 
Page and Slender,” ‘‘Beatrice,”’ and other exquisite 
productions held by gentlemen of Boston. 


As an artist, Allston ranked deservedly among the 
highest. According to Dunlap, he was “second, only, 
to his great master, West, to whon, if inferior in the 
facility of composition, he was superior in color, and 
equal in drawing.” 

The great sculptor, Thorwaldsen, pojnted to him 
as a witness that the loftiest ability was indigenous to 
ihe American soi]. Coleridge describes him as the 
first genius produced in the New World, 


In November, 1841, he published Monaldi, a tale, 
written during his leisure hours, and a story of extra- 
ordinary power and interest, serving to display alike 
his wonderful versatility as an author, and his sensi- 
bility to beauty and rare capacities of execution as an 
artist. 


Among the friends with whom Allston became ac- 
quainted during his residence in Rome, was the great 
philosopher and poet, Coleridge. in one of his letters 
he says: ‘To no other man do I owe so much, in- 
tellectually, as to Mr. Coleridge, with whom I became 
acquainted in Rome, and who has honored me with 
his friendship for more than five-and-twenty years.— 
He used to call Rome the silent city; but I never 
could think of it as such, while with him; for, meet 
him when or where I would, the fountain of his mind 
was never dry, but, like the far-reaching aqueducts 
that once supplied this mistress of the world, its liv- 
ing stream seemed specially to flow for every clas- 
sic ruin over which we wandered. And when J 
recall some of our walks under the pines of the 
Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that 
I had once listened to Plato in the groves of the Aca- 
demy.” 

“In painting, says a discriminating critic, the ge- 
nius of Allston was adapted to the creation of both 
the beautiful and the sublime, although it may be in- 
ferred from the nature of his works, that the ten- 
dencies of his mind were to subjects of stern gran- 
deur, and of strong, deep feeling. His conceptions, 
taken from the highest departments of art, were al- 





Academy, where Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his: own 


SS 
as well as brilliant imagination, while the exeo, 
tion of his pictures was marked by a rare combinatio, 
of strength freedom and grace. As a colorist hig 
qualities are best described by the name applied 
to him by the artists of Italy and by which alone 
he was known to many, that of the. American 7;, 
tian. 

To eminent talents and attainments in the diving 
art were united “‘the virtues of the man, and the ac. 
complishments of the scholar and the gentleman,»_. 
His daily life was an embodiment of those visions of 
beauty which are supposed to be the peculiar posses. 
sion of the artist of high genius. 

To the attractions of the painter, the poet, and the 
scholar, he united in the highest degree the loftier 
virtues of the sincere and pious Christian. 

We cannot better close this notice than by express. 
ing our hearty concurrence with the hopes of our con. 
temporary of the N. Y. Tribune, so well expresseq 
in the following extract: 

‘Mr. Allston was fortunate in having for a kins. 
man and friend one so eminently fitted to be his bio. 
grapher as Mr. Dana. Gifted with genius as lofty 
and pure as that of his departed friend—filled with 
the same spirit of high endeavor—conversant in the 
same departments of truth and Jetters, and fora long 
series of, years familiar with his thoughts, and fee}. 
ings, and purposes, he is far better qualified, in every 
respect, than any other person to give to the world 
his life and remains. Such a work, done as he alone 
can do it, would entitle Mr. Dana to the warmest 
thanks of the public. We ardently trust it will speedi- 
ly be undertaken and at once announced.” 


— 


MR. ALLSTON’S DEATH AND FUNERAL, 
A letter from Cambridge, (Mass.) to Mr. Bryant, 
of New York, gives the following account of the last 
moments and the funeral rites of this distinguished 
Painter:— 

“It may interest you to know the manner of Mr, 
Allston’s death. He was just retiring to rest, having 
passed the evening with some of his female friends, 
when he complained that he felt a pain in his breast. 
One of the ladies recommended a mustard plaster, 
and he went down into his study. Presently Mrs. 
Allston entered the room where he was, and found 
him lifeless. At first they believed him to be in a fit, 
and sent fora physician, who instantly discovered 
that he was dead. Thus ‘extinguished not decayed,’ 
he was spared the pain and weariness of consuming 
disease. The cause of his death was ascertained to 
be ossification of one of the great arteries of the 
heart. 

“On Monday evening he was buried by torch-light 
in the church yard, near where I am writing. The 
funeral sermon was performed by Dr. Vinton an Epis 
copal clergymen, at the grave, and the lid of the cof- 
fin opened so that he was seen by many. All who 
attended the funeral were such as held him in the 
highest respect. A friend who was present says he 
never saw a more touching sight. There he lay in 
the white robe of the tomb, his venerable white halt 
resting on his temples, his features neither disturbed 
nor any way altered, except that an expression of 
entire repose, and as it were of divine submission, 
had taken place of his former animation. ‘It was 
something between life and death,’ said another friend 
to me, ‘a holy tranquillity, but significant of the sub- 
lime spirit which had left its character upon all that 
was mortal of its humanity.” 


dl 


RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREA- 
TJES. The remarks from the London Spectator on 
Mr. Webster’s Baltimore speech, are, favorable to 
the views there presented. They overlook the main 
objection, however, that if the consumption of Indian 
corn and Rice be greatly increased in Great Britain, 
it must to a Jike, or nearly like extent, diminish that 
of English corn, and thereby indirectly do, what di- 
rectly it seems to be conceded will not be attempted 


which the aim is to keep up the prices of the domes- 
tic supply. 

We do not think the views presented by Mr. Web- 
ster gain favor, as they are discussed in this country. 
There is a strong and obvious objection to seeking to 
arrange by treaty, and therefore to withdraw from 


congress, subjects so intricate, and at the same time 
so intimately affecting every man’s interest and occu 
pation, as the adjustment of the duties upon importa- 
tion, and the quantum of direct or incidental protec- 
tion to be afforded by such duties, to home industry: 


Even, therefore, if Great Britain should make ap- 
proaches on this subject in the sense anticipated by 
Mr. Webster, we rather think the public opinion of 
this country will interpose insuperable obstacles to 
the attainment of any practical result. 





ways bold and original. He possessed a powerful, 


[M. ¥. American. 


—break in upon the monopoly of the corn laws, of 


the constant and perpetual supervision and control of 
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COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 
We give a Jetter from a very intelligent American, 
Jong resident in London, who, while he differs with 
; in relation to the practicability of inducing Eng- 
tan to reduce the duties on bread-stuffs, discourses 
wisely on the subject of Indian corn, cotton, and to- 
hacco- In relation to these articles of American 
rowth he holds nearly the identica] language whieh 
we nave used; and we are pleased to have our views 
thus corroborated. [M. Y. Cour. & Enq. 
Lenvon, June 10, 1843. 

Dear stn: In my fast communication I took the li- 
perty of suggesting some particulars respecting the 
ynavoidable effects of the English and Canadian corn 
jaws, with a view of guarding my countrymen against 
hastily sacrificing the fundamental principles of com- 
mercial rights, and compromising the dignity of the 
republic for any local and temporary advantages 
which might warp the judgment of the people, and 
jead them to realize what had already been made a 
matter of boasting in the public journals of this 
country, that the western states would in effect be- 
come colonies of Great Britain. And so they un- 
questionably would if permitted to fall into the trap 
rather craftily baited. 

The idea which I perceive started on your side, 
that any reduction of duty upon the article of Indian 
corn imported into this country would Jead to great 
importations, is althogether delusive. No English- 
man will consume it in any way. 1 have imported 
the smallest quantities of the finest meal for my own 
use. I have used it for boiled, baked, and hasty pud- 
ding, but 1 never yet had a domestic or any one of 
my family that would condescend to partake of it.— 
The Indian corn taste is disagreeable to them. Nor 
will Englishmen use it for their horses. They say it 
heats them and puts them out of condition. Oat. 
mealisa general favorite for the lower classes in 
times of scarcity, and in the north of England and 
in Seotland at all times. Unless the Indian corn 
could be imported ata considerably less price than 
oats, 0 as to be brought into use for feeding pigs and 
poultry, all Great Britain would not consume a car- 
go in twelve months. 


The notion that England will relinquish any mate- 
rial duty now imposed upon American produce | 
think equally fallacious. She is in no condition, in 
a financial point of view, to speculate upon the re- 
venue, and cannot relinquish a shilling without a 
moral certainty of its being replaced. The article 
of tobacco contributes about four millions sterling 


annually to the revenue, and although a reduction of 


duty might, and in all probability would, increase the 
consumption and diminish smuggling, yet no minis- 
ter, judging from experience already had upon this 
very point, would dare to try the experiment upon a 


scale bearing any proportion to the American tariff 
The result of 
all the talk and speechification will be just this: That 


of duties upon British manufactures. 


the United States must act independently, and 
maintain such laws as will best secure an adequate 
revenue, and protect the industry of the country.— 


No matter whether it be called a law of revenue or 


alaw of protection. Both are one in relation to the 
great interests of the country, and ought not to be 
regarded in any other pointof view. 

The free trade doctrine, which, by the way, is a 


very indefinite one as generally used, if carried out 
to its full extent of admitting reciprocal importa- 
tions among nations without any important duty at 


all,isa perfect absurdity in my judgment. If all 


nations lived in the same latitude and 


er free of duty. 
Can England grow tobacco? 


duty imposed upon Englishmen? Nota cent. 


all. In this case it isa duty purely financial. 
oe, there can be none. 


therefore of the tax rests upon the British consumer. 

ok at the reverse of the questions practically in 
the article of cotton. The duty issmall, four to seven 
per cent.; and does the reduction of duty upon that 


longitude, 
and produced the same articles, it might be well to 
supply the deficiency of one by the surplus of anoth- 


And does the indus- 
try of the planters of the United States suffer by the 
If the 
article were admitted free of duty here, the price 
would not be enhanced in the United States. It would 
be cheap here minus the duty now paid, and that is 
As to 
There being a draw- 

ackof the excise duty upon exportation of the ar- 
cle, whether manufactured or not, the foreign ex- 
port trade stands upon the same footing that it would 


effectual support to native and colonial industry. If 
reciprocal duties will promote that end better than 
any other, then reciprocity rules; if high and even 
prohibitory duties, as in the case of corn and other 
provisions, then protection rules. The attempt to 
establish what is called free trade among the nations 
of the earth seems to me as fantastical as it would 
be to attempt to establish one price for labor and one 
price for land, without regard to local cireumstan- 
ces or local habits. Agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce are all of one family, and have equal 
claims to parental solicitude, and I believe that no 
general rule will apply to the interests of different 
nations, and that therefore all any government can 
do is to shape their laws of revenue and protection 
according to the peculiar circumstances of the peo- 
ple and the demands of national industry. 

Yours, truly, 


Col. J. W. Wess. I. S. 


THE TARIFF. 

ITS OPERATION AND EFFECTS—THE OPINION OF A MER- 
CHANT. 

To the editors of the Tribune: 

Two valued correspondents have recently asked 
my opinion upon the subject of the tariff—its ope- 
rations upon the differént interests of the country; 
and as one of them expresses a wish to publish 
the views of a resident of the city, I have conclud- 
ed, with your permission, to reply through your co- 
lumns. 

Twenty years ago, through the influence of Gov. 
Clinton, and the late Benj. Knower of Albany, I be- 
came a convert to a protective tariff. Frequent con- 


convinced me that no country upon earth possessed 
the resources within itself of becoming so substan- 
tially prosperous and independent as our own.—that 
in its length and breadth it embraced every element 
of prosperity; and when that prosperity was once 
secured by permanent legislation for the protection 
of our own interests, none could be more favorably 
situated to prosecute a profitable foreign commerce. 
Commerce is but the agent of home interests; and, 
when they are sound and prosperous, it twice blesses; 
the agent and employer. 


was reserved for the present year (1843) to demon- 


strate their soundness. 
The last congress, after mature deliberation, adopt- 


American labor. 


of ways and means. 
This is not mere conjecture. 


to be quite large enough. 


free trade. 
Several of the most intelligent of the latter class 


ed currency witbout a tariff. 
Talk to them of free trade in ships, and they wil 


tion. 


Reflection had strengthened these opinions; but it 


ed a tariff of duties which, while it brings ample re- 
venue of the treasury, fosters, to a liberal extent, 


Under the influence of this tariff, every interest of | 19 ¢ 97 
the country is raising from a state of unparalleled ' 
depression quite as rapidly as could be desired; and 
what will greatly disappoint the opponents of the; . ii es : : 
measure, the importation of foreign goods the present will always be such an application of capital and skill 
year will be somewhat beyond the wants of the coun- | #5 will favor the consumer. 
try, producing a revenue from customs of some 2 or 3 ' 
millions more than the estimate of the last committee | 2ounts of specie formerly sent from this country 


anticipated, and the orders that have gone forward 
for goods to arrive in July and August will be found : 
The opinion I am aware thereafter their place was supplied by a domestic are 
has obtained, to a considerable extent, that because 
this city is strictly commercial, its citizens are ge- . 
nerally opposed to a tariff. Such is not the fact.—| brown and bleached cottons has steadily advanced 
So far as my information extends, a large propor- until New England now spreads her heavy fabrics in 
tion of our well informed American merchants are the Banton market, side by side with the Caleutta 
the friends of a protective tariff. A few, who are | $°0ds, and challenges a comparison. 
exclusively in the importing business, the foreign 
interest, which is large, and generally respectable | of protection permanent?”—I answer: 
as regards character, and a portion of the ship- 
ping interest, are the advocates of what is termed | derives from great individual wealth aud a full popu- 





to 30 dollars per acre. now sell from 8 to 12. The 

natural increase of stock, (I mean human flesh and 

blood,) it is always estimated will pay the interest on 

the investment. 

The consumption of cotton in this country the pre- 

sent year, will not probably vary much from four 

hundred thousand bales, and thus far it has been ta- 

ken by our manufacturers at prices that have paid * 
the planter 10 or 15 per cent more than that shipped 

to Liverpool or Havre. 


And so of bread stuffs. For years past the safest 
and best market for western flour has been the dis- 
trict of our country in New England devoted to man- 
ufactures; and although our merchants have occasion- 
ally felt authorised, by accounts from the other side, 
to ship flour to Europe, the result has been invariably 
shown that the home market is more to be relied 
upon than the foreign. 

Under the present system it is fair to estimate that 
the domestic market for the great staple of the south 
will increase some 10 per cent. per annum for 
twelve or fourteen years to come; and before that 
period arrives, Virzinia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and perhaps Alabama, will have become 
tariff states, each with its Lowell and Paterson within 
its borders. 


During my experience in trade—and it extends 
back more than twenty-five years—all our commer- 
cial revulsions have had their origin in excessive im- 
portations from abroad. It is vain to say the country 
will take no more goods than it actually requires.— 
Nine times out of ten, all the goods brought here will 
be sold. If the importer finds there is a large surplus 
in the first hands, he will offer to the jobber induce- 


versations with those gentlemen upon the subject} ments, either in price or time, or both, to take them 


off from his hands; and when the jobber finds he has 
accumulated a stock beyond the demands from his 
regular customers, he will be sure to place a portion 
of that stock where he ought not, by taking up men 
of doubtful credit—and so of the retailer in the coun- 
try. Preserve the present rate of duties, and all these 
evils will be avoided. 


The present tariff excludes from our market Man- 
chester prints—an article, the importation of which 
has heretofore taken a large amount of specie out of 
the country—and what has been the consequence?— 
Why within the last eight months there have been 
improvements in this country in the machinery con- 
nected with this branch of business, (printing,) such 
as were never made in England during the same num- 
ber of years; and the consumer is now furnished with 
domestic callicoes, at 6 to 15 cents per yard, superior 
to the imported goods, for which he used to pay from 
And this will be the case with numerous 
other articles. 


Wherever foreign competition is excluded, there 


Who, past middle life, has forgotten the large 


every year for the purchase of East India cottons— 


A good fall trade is goods familiarly known at that day as ‘*‘ Hum- Hums?” 


The tariff of 1816 imposed duties upon those goods 
that amounted toa prohibition. Within two years 


ticle superior in texture, and at a reduced price; and 
from that time to the present, the manufacture of 


To the question—‘*Would you make this system 


A few years 
will go far to equalize the advantages Europe now 


lation. When the period arrives, it will be time 
,| enough to talk about commercial treaties. For the 


however, have said to me, that they had no expecta-| present leave the tariff where it is, with perhaps some 
tion that we could preserve a sound and well regulat- | slight modifications, and a career of prosperity is in 


store for this country, such as it has not experienced. 
1| Preserve this balance wheel, and as such, it is worth 


tell you that they could not live without discrimina- | half adozen national banks; and commerce agriculture 


and mechanical labor will enjoy a stability, with fair 


Nor have the south so much reason to complain of | remuneration, such as they have not for along period. 
the present state of things. No section of the coun- 
stand if there was no duty at all; the whole weight) try 1s recovering more rapidly from the terrible re- 
volution of 1836 and’7, than the states of the south 
and southwest. Cutton, at the present price, pays the 
planter better than the agricultural products of the i la a 
northern and western states remunerate the farmer| OP'NION OF HON. BRISCOE G. BALDWIN, 


A MERCHANT. 
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article here affect the price in the United States?— | of those states. United States ) In rue Court or Appears or Vise 
Not the least. The price was never knownto be so| In Alabama and Mississippi, it is estimated that a vs. ainia, Richmond, Febru- 
low, nor the quantity so great. Undoubtedly the| good negro will grow six bags of cotton. At five} Cottingham. ‘ ary, 1843. 


Supply and demand regulate the price. 


ply. 


All the commercial laws of England are founded 
Upon the same principle—that of giving the most 


During the 
ast American war it was 2s. 6d. in Liverpool, sim-| dollars. 
Ply because the demand was greater than the sup-| to 65 dollars, leaving a clear profit from his labor o 


about 80 dollars. 





cents per pound, this would amount to 140 or 150 


The error in the argument of the appellee’s coun- 


To feed and cloth the negro, costs from 60| sel consists in treating the enlistment in question 


f| merely as a contract, and as subject exclusively to 
the principles affecting the validity of contracts. A 


The present value of the negro, is from 350 to 400} contract it undoubtedly is, in a certain sense, inas- 
dollars, and cotton lands which in 1836 brought 20! much as it is an engagement between the parties for 
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a service to be rendered by one of them in consider- 
ation of a compensation to be gr ve therefore by 
the other. But it wants one of the usual requisites 
of contracts—a reciprocal obligation in regard to the 
subject matter. On the one hand, the recruit is 

_bound to serve during the full term of his enlistment; 
but, on the other, the government 1s not bound to 
continue him in service for a single day, but may 
dismiss him at the very first moment, or at any sub- 
sequent period, whether with or without cause for so 
doing. Jt has, moreover, a feature not to be found 
in most contracts—namely, a power in one of the 
parties to compel specific performance from the oth- 
er by the exercise of physical force. If the soldier 
desert, he may be recaptured and coerced to the dis- 
charge of his duty by corporeal restraint and punish- 
ment. These important traits of the engagement 
result not so much from the specific terms of the 
compact, as from the relation in which it places the 
parties towards each other; a relation of authority 
and control on the one side, and of obedience and 
submission on the other. It resembles, in some re- 
spects, the relation of master and servant, of the 
strictest kind, between individuals; to wit, the condi- 
tion of apprenticeship, or other indented servitude. 
And, having regard to the circumstance that the go- 
vernment is one of the parties, it bears, perhaps, a 
still closer resemblance to the relation arising out of 
an appointment to a post or place under the civil ad- 
ministration; though, from the nature of the service, 
involving a sterner and more despotic supremacy.— 
In fact, the enlistment is an appointment by the go- 
vernmentof an individual to the lowest grade of mi- 
litary service; differing only from the commission to 
an officer by the inferior rank, emolument, and du- 
ties, and the incapacity to retire by voluntary re- 
signation. It is commonly founded in compact, but 
not necessarily so; for the government, as the admin- 
istrative sovereign of the country, has an unquestion- 
able right, in certain emergencies, to call the inha- 
bitants capable of bearing arms into its military ser- 
vice, and, by some equitable rule, to select from the 
whole number those best adapted to the purpose; and 
this without regard to their consent. 


Now, it cannot be doubted that the government, 
like an individual, in regard to appointment to its 
service, may prescribe the requisite qualifications, 
and insist upon or waive them in its discretion; and 
that the person appointed or selected has no right to 
relieve himself from his engagement by objecting his 
own want of qualification. And so it is equally clear, 
as the act may be done through the instrumentality 
of an agent, that if he should transcend or neglect 
the instructions of his principal in regard to quali- 
fication, the latter is not obliged to repudiate the 
transaction, but may sanction and confirm it without 
the concurrence of the other party to the engage- 
ment. 

Let us now inquire how far these principles are ap- 
plicable to the case before us. And this must depend 
upon the legislation of congress onthe subject. The 
question may be considered as arising in the construc- 
tion of the act of congress of the 16th March, 1802, 
fixing the military peace establishment of the United 
States; for, though there has been subsequent legis- 
lation on the subject. it has no material bearing upon 
the present case. The provisions of the 11th and 
12th sections of that act are as follows: ; 

“Sec. 11. That the commissioned officers who 
shall be employed in the recruiting service to be 
keep up, by voluntary enlistment the corps as afore- 
said, shall be entitled to receive for every effective 
able bodied citizen of the United States who shall 
be enlisted by him for the term of five years, and 
mustered, of at least five feet six inches high, and 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years, 
the sum of two dollars: Provided, nevertheless, That 
this regulation, so far as respects the height and age 
of the recruit, shall not extend to musicians, or to 
those soldiers who may re-enlist into the service: 
ind provided, also, That no person under the age of 
twenty-one years shall be enlisted by any officer, or 
held in the service of the United States, without the 
consent of his parent, guardian, or master, first had 
and obtained, if any he have, and if any officers shall 
enlist any person contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, for every such offence he shall 
forfeit and pay the amount of the bounty and cloth- 
ing which the person so recruited may have receiv- 
ed from the public, to be deducted out of the pay 
and emoluments of such officer. 

“Sec. 12. That there shall be allowed and paid to 
each effective able bodied citizen, recruited as afore- 
said, to serve for the term of five years, a bounty of 
twelve dollars; but the payment of six dollars of the 
said bounty shall be deferred until he sha!l be mus- 
tered and have joined the corps ia which he is to 
serve.” 

These provisions, it will be seen, had a fourfold 


1. To keep up the peace establishment of the ar- 
my is Bee enlistments. 

2. To encourage recruiting by a premium to the 
recruiting officer, and a bounty to the recruit. 
3. To procure for the government recruits best 
adapted to the service, and protect it against inade- 
quate selections. , : 
4. To protect minors from their own improvident 
engagements. 


The protection to the government was afforded by 
the legislative instructions to the recruiting officer, 
and punishment for disobedience. The protection 
to the minor was extended in like manner, and still 
more effectually, by requiring the consent of his pa- 
rent, guardian, or master: No protection was fur- 
nished or contemplated for the adult recruit. None 
whatever was requisite or proper. His wantof qual- 
ification is best known to himself, and his entering the 
service isa fraud upon both the government and its 
agent, if the defect be unknown to the latter; and, if 
known, then it is an act of collusion with him to de- 
ceive and injure the principal. His conduct, instead 
of entitling him to protection, ought to subject him 
to punishment; and, accordingly, in the British re- 
cruiting service, by statute 10, George 4, c. 6, s. 34, 
7 Bac. Ab. 379, title, Soldiers, letter A, he is justly 
exposed to very severe penalties, 


It will be seen that the qualifications prescribed by 
this act of congress for the regulution of the recruit- 
ing officers, are—1l. That the recruit shall be effec- 
tive and able bodied: 2. That he shall be a citizen of 
the United States: 3. That he shall be at least five 
feet six inches high; 4. That he shall be between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five years. 


These requisites were obviously designed for the 
benefit of the government, and in order to obtain re- 
cruits best fitted for the service. ‘They are all plac- 
ed on the same footing, without discrimination; all 
based upon the idea of qualification alone; all em- 
braced in the same mandate, and all enforced by the 
same penalty. It is impossible to distinguish between 
the want of citizenship and the want of any other 
qualification; and if a recruit be entitled to his dis- 
charge because he is an alien, he would be equally 
entitled to it because only five feet five inches and 
11-12 in height, or thirty-five years and one day 
old.* 


There is no better rule for interpretation than this 
—that ‘‘no statute shall be construed in such man- 
ner as to be inconvenient or against reason.” If a 
recruit were to claim exoneration from the service 
on the ground that, at the time of his enlistment, he 
was under size,or under age, or infirm in body, 
would it not be a sufficient answer that the govern- 
ment, in its discretion, waived the objection because 
he had since attained the requisite height or age, or 
had recovered, or would probably recover, from his 
disease? or because he possessed qualities which 
would more than compensate for his alleged deficien- 
cies? And so, if the plea be that of alienage, it is 
not enough to say that, though constrained to the ad- 
mission that the native born or naturalized citizen 
must be supposed to possess greater valor and higher 
intelligence, and more 6 kn fidelity than a mere 
stranger, yet there may be exceptions to the general 
rule; and that, in the particular case, the petitioner is 
a gallant and disciplined soldier, whose oath of fidel- 
ity when he took the bounty, and his long residence 
and connexions and interests in the country, furnish 
sufficient security for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. 


The law, in no part of it, is founded upon a sup- 
posed disability of the recruit to bind himself by his 
compact of enlistment. No such disability is recog- 
nised bythe act even in regard to minors, but a 
mere protection granted to the immaturity of intel- 
lect by requiring the consent of the parent, guar- 
dian, or master. Without that qualified exemption, 
boys of any age would be subject to enlistment in 
the army, as they are in the navy, not only without, 
but against, the consent of their natural or legal pro- 
tectors; for the national sovereignty, in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, may overrule the muni- 
cipal laws of the states in relation to the incapacity 
of infants. (United States vs. Bainbridge, 1 Mason’s 
Reports 71.) An alien has no right, fourded upon 
any principle, either of municipal or international 
law, to claim exemption from the consequences of 
his own voluntary engagement, whether for military 
or any other service. No one supposes that he !a- 
bors under a disability in this respect; for though, by 
such a stipulation, he may, by possibility, involve 
himself in difficulties in regard to his allegiance to 
his native sovereign, that is a matter for his own 
consideration, and cannot affect the validity of his 
new obligation. If any authority were necessary for 





*The qualification as to height has been since abolish- 





object: 


so self-evident a proposition, it would be 
only in the practice of employing foreign 
ries, which has prevailed among civilized Nations | 

all ages, but in the doctrine as laid down by the ee 
approved writers.—Vattel’s Law of Nations, p. 363: 
1 Chit. Black. 370. : ' 
The rules by which the courts refuse toe 
contracts that are contrary to law have no a 
tron to a case like this; forthe contract of enlistmen 

if to be so called, is not obligatory upon the gover,’ 
ment under any circumstances, and cannot, as ha, 
been shown, be the less obligatory upon the recruit 
because he does not possess the requisite qualifica. 
tions. The act of congress does not, in that even 

declare the enlistment. to be void, or exclude the re. 
cruit from the service, but merely subjects the re. 
cruiting officer to punishment for his disregard of thy 
legislative instructions. That the legal prohibitio, 
amounts to nothing more than this is obvious, from 
the consideration that the penalty is founded exe|y. 
sively upon the actual misconduct of the officer; fo, 
though its letter is broad, its spirit surely would not 
reach beyond the case of wilful disobedience or ey). 
pable negligence; and such is the practical interpre. 
tation given to it by the war department.— Army 
Regulations of 1841, p. 126, 127. 

Now, it would be a new principle to establish that 
the misconduct of a public offier, in the performance 
of an official act, shall avoid the transaction against 
the consent of the party aggrieved, and for the sole be. 
nefit of another party in nowise prejudiced; and jt 
would be still more strange if the act prohibited to 
the officer has been procured without his connivance 
or default by the fraud of the party complaining. 


In what has been said I have regarded the law of 
congress as designed to regulate the recruiting ser. 
vice with a view to the qualifications of recruits, and 
not as dictated by such weighty considerations as 4 
fear of the public safety, or a jealousy of executive 
power. If, in the legislative mind, the republic 
would be endangered by the foreign nativity, or the 
infirmity or the debility of enlisted soldiers, a policy 
so grave would have been marked by decisive enact. 
ments, and not exhausted in petty penalties upon a 
Subaltern officer. It is moreover remarkable, in re- 
ference to the unnaturalized inhabitants, that, by a 
fluctuating legislation, the policy of employing them 
has varied, not according to the hazard, but the util- 
ity of their military service: for the authority to en- 
list them has been given to the recruiting officer in 
times of greatest peril, and withheld in those of great- 
est security. Thus, by the acts of 1802, 1808, and 
1315, he is directed to enlist able bodied citizens, but, 
by the acts of 1811. 1812, 1813, 1814, the directionis 
to enlist able bodied men. (2 Story’s laws U.S. p. 
832, 1089, 1510, 1205, 1285, 1433.) And in another 
branch of the public defence, of no less importance 
and deeper solicitude to the nation, aliens are habi- 
tually and lawfully employed on that perilous field 
of her glory, where the treacherous mercenary may 
find fit allies in the treacherous winds and waves.— 
The act of congress of the 3d of March, 1813, ‘for 
the regulation of seamen on board the public and 
private vessels of the United States,” (2 Story’s laws 
U.S. p. 1302,) throws light upon the present subject 
in two points of view; for, in the first place, it ex- 
pressly declares that, after the termination of the 
then existing war with Great Britain, the employ- 
ment of aliens on board all such vessels shall be un- 
lawful, and adopts the most decisive and vigorous 
measures, both precautionary and vindicatory, (0 
prevent it; and then provides that the provisions of 
the act shall have no operation with respect to the 
subjects of any foreign nations which shall not, by 
treaty or special convention with the government of 
the United States, have prohibited on board of her 
public or private vessels the employment of native 
citizens of the United States. This act thus indicat 
ed, on the one hand, that where a policy of utter and 
unqualified exclusion from the service exists, it 18 
not left by congress to a vague, indirect, and doubt- 
ful implication; and on the other, that such a policy 
is never dictated by a puerile jealousy or a petty ap- 
prehension of danger. A case like the present may, 
I think, be safely left to executive discretion, in the 
discharge of the constitutional duty to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed; inasmuch as the ex- 
ercise of that discretion, in the one way or the oth- 
er,can be no encroachment upon the legislative 
power; for, as the war department may dismiss a Fe 
cruit without cause shown, so it is no good cause for 
his dismission that he has practiced an imposition 
upon the government in regare to his qualification. 
This construction of the statute is, I think, in the 
true spirit of the law; while the opposite woul 
open the door widety to the vilest frauds upon the public 
service. lt is proper, howevor, to say, in justice ' 
the petitioner, that the vecord of this case furnishes 
no evidence of his having practiced a fraud upon the 
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found not er : : : ; : : 6 still thi i 
h Mercens. J have considered the case as standing upon the| the leading republicans. We advise him, at once,| ‘We have thought, still think, and will continue to 
| nations j footing of an original enlistment; inasmuch as it does | to abandon it. think that the effort of a few interested men to place 
Dy the mont pot appear from the recerd that the petitioner’s re-| We can prove by record evidence, that the above | John Tyler in the front rank of the democracy, is one 
MS, p. 363. enlistment was into the company or regiment to| extract contains a glaring error. We did not waitto of the most supremely ridiculous humbugs that has 
' which he belonged at or about that time. If such] hear from New Hampshire, to express the sentiments | been attempted 1n this age ofhumbuggery. We had 
to enforce were the fact, there could not be even a plausible | in relation to Mr. Tyler, called forth by a communi-| no objection to Mr. Tyler’s coming back into the re- 
10 Applica. objection on his part to the validity of his engage-| cation of one of his friends. Our article was writ-| publican fold as an humble, private soldier. But as 
nlistment ment; because the acts of congress of the 2d of} ten on Monday and published on Tuesday, the 4th/| to placing ium at the head of our victorious army— 
© govern, March, 1833, and the 5th of July, 1838, give a boun-| inst., and we did not receive the news of the action | committing to his guardianship that proud banner that 
NOt, as has ty to “every able bodied non-commissioned officer, mu-| of the New Hampshire legislature nominating Mr. | isnow waving intriumph from the battlements of 
@ reeryi: sician, or private soldier, who may re-enlist into his| Van Buren till Thursday, the 6th inst. This will| nearly every state in the union, we would rather see 
qualifica. company or regiment within two months before, or| show how little credit should be attached to the | its stars and stripes borne to the earth by any of the 
hat even one month after, the expiration of his term of ser-| views of the Mercury’s correspondent on this and | gallant men who have stood by it in sunshine and in 
ide the re. vice;” thus dispensing with all other qualifications. | other points. He should follow more closely Davy | storm, than floating aloft, in doubtful triumph. with 
ts the re. (See-acts of congress of 1833, s. 3 p. 72, and of 1838, | Crockett’s famous advice—because without facts his | one as its standard bearer who deserted its folds in 
ard of the s. 29, p- 105.) superstructure must ‘‘topple down” and destroy the | the darkest hour of its history. If there is any thing 
rohibitio Whether the irregularity of re-enlisting into a dif- were ws iach cs On . ‘ eyes gainer that render us liable pry oe 
ay from ferent company or regiment would affect the ques- ai R.Catnoun. The Macon (Ga.) nyey 9 ot t at as been made against us, we are guilty, guilty, 
ed exe]y. tion of qualification, I deem it unnecessary to con-| @!scourses In relation to the consistency of Mr. Cal- | guilty. 
flicer; fo, sider: my impression is that it would not. However houn, and asserts that the truth of every assertion| The Globe says: 
ere & . 
Would not that may be, these acts serve to confirm the convic-| Contained in the extract below can be established The democracy should guard itself at every point; 
e = cul. tion that, in the legislation of congress on this sub- roan indubitable testimony of the records of the rts Hogi rp: oes iin fbb saibly weve, 
interpre. ; iti j i . s- - — “4 . 
fndia: Mittusanetaane Pn SO ‘In 1816, the god-father of a protective tariff—in | and take an attitude to hold the balance of power be- 
Lam of opinion that the judgment of the circuit 1832, the advocate of nullification to overthrow it—| tween parties, so as to be able to sell themselves, 
blish that court ought to be reversed, and the appellee remand- | in 1833, the supporter of the compromise act—in | and sacrifice the honest cause to the speculators in 
‘formance ed to service. 1841, the violent opponent of it—in 1816, the advo- | politics.’ 
D against [The judgment of the court we have already pub- | Cate of a national bank—in 1834, proposing toextend | To this, the Richmond Whig says: 
e sole be. lished.] its charter 12 years—in 1838 and 1841 denouncing it} ‘Regarding the Globe_as the exponent of the demo- 
d: and it as unconstitutional—in 1816, the advocate of a sys-| cratic party, we hail this expression of opinion with 
hibited to ca cri me eammammmaarrns aa SSEee==s | tem of internal improvements—in 1819, the moving] high satisfaction. The whigs, we believe, have long 
MNivance POLITICS. spirit, that breathed life into it—in 1832, the denoun- | since, and with great unanimity, determined that they 
ining, — cer of it, as entailing all the evils of the tariff—in | will no longer give rewards to such characters, nor 
he law of PRESIDENTIAL. 1843, again its advocate—in 1836, the advocate of ‘permit themselves to be prayed upon by them. A 
iting ser Several of the extracts designed for our last, un- distributing the proceeds of the sales of the public | similar determination was only wanting from the de- 
. nf ; : “¢,.q | lands among the states, and the author of the scheme | mocracy, to render Cow-boyism in politics so unprofi- 
ruits, and der this head, were crowded out—and will be fouad fn “se ; ; 
ions as 4 Ralcw with some additional ones. —in 1841, the reviler of the scheme as unconstitution- table as to be abandoned by universal consent. It is 
| ; a !—in 1842, the advocate of the proceeds of the pub-| only the venal and mercenary—(with the exception 
XECutive The importance attached to the course of our ve- i ‘nued i r P J 
republic P lic lands being continued in the treasury, as the only} of a few sky-scrapers)—who have not decided opi- 
Y, or the nerable friend, of the Richmond Enquirer, one of | constitutional mode of application—in 1834, the au-|nions, or rather who profess to belong to no party, 
“a policy the most experienced and adroit field marshals | thor of the proposition to take them from the old | that they may hover upon the skirts of both the great 
+o am oreee political contest, renders the circumstance of states, and to cede them to the states in which they | parties, and plunder the baggage-waggons of either, 
: upon ‘ his showing his hand, of no qm consequence, as lie—in 1816, the author of the proposition to appro- | as opportunity allows. aah the advent of Tylerism, 
vg, Soe the following article from the ashington corres-| priate the bonus of the United States Bank to works | this class of politicians has greatly multiplied—and 
at by a pondent of the Philadelphia Mercury evincas. of internal improvement—in 1840, the reviler of|has thriven wonderfully, as the rewards held out 
ing then “The Richmond Enquirer has, after a long twist-| those who voted for his proposition—in 1825, the | were vastly tempting, and there were no other means 
the util: ing, taken its stand against the administration, neither? | proud boaster of his great services in giving being} under heaven by which a Tyler party could be 
y to en. to the surprise nor mortification of its friends. We) to the “American system”—now the traducer of those; created. All the purely venalof either party assem- 
ficer in are desirous that all who are not with us, should who acted with him and followed his lead—The au- bled upon thie debateable no-party ground, in the 
of great. openly say so, without this hedging and dodging, so| thor of the system of internal improvements, which | hopes of plunder. As the whigs or the democrats 
308. and much in practice, to cheat for our patronage, under} has squandered so many millions of dollars for no| bade fairest to be in the ascendant, they leaned to 
site. bol the guise and profession of friendship never sincere-| good end, and now the prosecuting reviler of those|the one or the other—taking good care, however, 
nation i ly felt. The Enquirer, beat about the bush, until | who attempt to carry out the schemes he planned—| not to commit themselves too fartoeither. If whig- 
U.S. p. the New Hampshire legislature caucus informally | The opponent of the sub-treasury in 1834—the great| gery drooped and hung its head, they readily des- 
ninather nominated Mr. Van Buren, and although his preten-| advocate of it now—The advocate of every measure | cried some blemish in it, or discovered some virtue 
saitlianes sions had been previously rejected by the state cor- | hated by the south, and the bold senator, who declar- | in democracy never before visible. If the democra- 
6 heh, vention, held for the purpose of organizing political; ed in 1842, that he had not changed any of these| cy was to break down under its accumulated outrages 
us field action, and declaring its preferences for the pensi- | aes eee and yet the supplicant for their votes—| against popular rights and good government—they 
ry may dency, still Father Ritchie 1s so elated by this news, | ‘I he blustering advocate of ‘free trade.’ In his whole | were suddenly seized with a holy horror of its mami- 
ve and a few doses sent him from the political quack | congressional career before his connexion with Mr.| fold abominations. This system, of balancing be- 
13. “for shop in Maine, that suddenly his imagination is filled} Monroe’s cabinet, he was the ultra advocate of pro-| tween the great parties, they have reduced toa science 
slic. and with stange conceits and visions, and all at once the | tection both by his votes and speeches. A member | and many of them practice it with great dexterity, 
ys laws splendor of anticipated victory has burst upon his /| of the senate since 1832, amidst all the excitement| and pursue it regularly fora livelihood. — 
subject view, so that his melody chaunts already, ‘‘See the! of the tariff question, he has never yet presented to} The countenance which they have received from 
yea conquering hero comes,” in the person of Martin | the American people the first free trade proposition. | Capt. Tyler and the democracy has alone enabled 
* of the Van Buren. It is now clear,, that every democratic | This is the politician who never yet raised a party | them to flourish. Now that hostilities are raging be- 
mploy- candidate is to be run down and read out by the| around him, and this is the political waethercock, | tween the captain and the right wing of the democra- 
he ue ultra fraternity, who have taken Mr. Van Buren in-| whose friends have erected a press at Macon, to per-/ cy, and the latter is suffering severely from the defec- 
S eebas to keeping for their own special purposes. The) suade the people of Georgia to follow him. ‘This is| tion of its forces to the quarters of the Cow-boys, the 
a. to time is not distant, whea this tomahawk system will | the presidential aspirant, who cannot get the vote of| Globe formally anathematizes the whole gang as 
tone of be applied to Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Calhoun, and any | any two states in the union. What an imposition | public plunderers and pirates—hostes humani generis, 
to the ot ee gaen mes aie the poape oh ne he upon common sense.” who are entitled to no favor or mercy from any hon- 
and whose public character is an obstacle to the etersb epublican think: ’ est man. 
nats preferment of their choice.. The Globe on many} jp poke the eaduaie catlioorwane, a red We shake hands with the Globe on this. Wecon- 
of her occasions has adopted this course, and it is prepared | j¢ says:— cur with it heartly in desiring the extermination of , 
native to do so again, whenever their interests require it.” Notwithstanding the sole object of the Enquirer this pestiferous and demoralizing brood, and will do na 
ndicat- The Enquirer of the 14th thus notices the above: | has been to discountenance this jarring among friends, | Whatever we can to effect it. As soon as the gov- oa 
er and “The above is from the last Washington corres-| see what an instance itself presents of the tendency | tment shall get over its present syncope, it will a 
8, it is povet of the Philadelphia Mercury. We have) to take sides, when we attempt to separate the parties | De in the power either of the whigs or democrats, to ioe 
doubt- ad frequent occasions to notice his false and party | in a combat. First, as we suppose that the Enquirer’s | ®PPly a remedy in the premises. In the meantime, * 
policy views, and begin to despair of correcting his oblique | rebuke was intended for these Georgia papers and by the co-operation of both of taste ns Pe toa i 
tty ap- vision. He does injustice in imputing to us a desire | their correspondents, we presume it might have been | Very great pen 7 protect each other and prevent b 
t may, to“run down” every democratic candidate but Mr.| understood by them, without quoting the abusive lan- | themselves from being preyed upon by the Cow-boys. be 
in the Van Buren. The reverse is the fact. We have ever| guage used, or the untrue statement made, in regard | /n all state appointments, they may do this most effec- oy 
re that shown anxiety to treat the claims of all the candi-|to Mr. Calhoun. Again, although the language both | tually; for the whigs and democrats together, compose a, 
he ex- dates with the utmost respect and courtesy. It is| of “Wirt” and a “Spectator” excite the “surprise | four-fifths of every state legislature in the union.— roa 
e oth- true, we prefer Mr. Van Buren as our first choice, | and regret” of the Enquirer, yet a ‘‘Spectator” whose Let them everywhere resolve that the gentry, who omy 
lative and among other reasons, because in 1840 the repub-| language is so much more violent of the two, gets off | #T@ 100 pure to associate with either of them, or to ee 
a ree lican party was wounded through his side, and| without further individual reproach, while poor | belong to either party, shall not use them to their £3 % 
se for through him, we think, the principles of that party | “Wirt” is not only himself made the subject of se-|0W® individual aggrandizement. Letthemact upon’ =| 4 
sition should be again gloriously restored. But if he should| vere castigation, but the channel through which un-! ‘he principle that the whig or the democrat, who has gm 
ation. not be selected by the convention, we shall go for the| der a certain alternative a threat is held out to “the | Sense enough to form an opiniou and honesty enough tf 
n the nominee of that body, with all our might and main| great body” of Mr. Calhoun’s friends. The Enqui-|*®avow it, is to be preferred to the imbecile, or the: Wer 
vould —before the nomination is made we shall apply the| rer believes that they would be the first to reprobate | purist or the mercenary whocannot cometoadecis~ =~] 
public tomahawk neither to Mr. Buchanan nor Mr. Cal-| and disclaim “Wirt’s” course. If so, what was the | !0n, or is ashamed of his principles, or, froin sordid Ba. 
ce to houn, nor to any other prominent candidate of the| use of making this threat even under “‘an alterna- | Considerations, is afraid to declare them. 2 
ishes republican party. Our principles and our feelings} tive?” __ Wuat THE Locorocos THINK OF Joun TyLER.— | 
n the equally forbid it. The correspondent of the Mer-| The Harrisburg Argus, a Cass paper, in nay, to | The locofoco party are consistent. Their principles 
cury will find it a task worse than that of Sisyphus, | the accusation from some Tylerite of sailing in Van | teach them never to lose sight of the plunder, or to © 
to attempt to sow dissensions between the friends of| Buren’s interest under false colors, remarks:— be scrupulous from whose hands it is offered to them 
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Hence when the present imbecile who is, by acci- 
dent, our president, offered himself and_ his offices 
for sale in the public shambles, it was no matter of 
surprise that the bidders were al] from the locofoco 
ranks. The ruse succeeded. Tyler. himself a de- 
ceiver and traitor, was gulled by the bended knee 
and flattering lips of the fawning sycophants. Their 
hungry mouths, once crammed to overflowing by 
Van Buren, were again filled by Tyler. But the 
victim of this cunning locofoco imposition has come 
for his pay. In return for the profuse lavishment of 
the public plunder, he claims that there shall be 
‘Honor among thieves.” Tyler has played long 
enough into his adversaries’ hands, and now urges 
his claim for the “odd trick.” To say that these 
demands have carried consternation into the locofo- 
co ranks, would but feebly express the actual state 
of the case. But what is to be done? They had 
hoped that the imbecile could have been hoodwink- 
ed and cheated another year. But they fear the loss 
of the good will of John Tyler, weil knowing that it 
will be accompanied with the certain loss of the 
‘Joaves and fishes.’ The subterranean wing of the 
grand army, through their organs, the Globe, Penn- 
sylyanian, &c., make go secret of their opinions of 
the demerits of the traitor. The Argus, et id omne 
genus, to whom the taste of the spoils is too sweet, 
shelter themselves in silence. The third division, 
headed by the Richmond Enquirer. Democratic Re- 
view, &c., have undertaken the arduous task to en- 
lighten the obtuse intellect of John Tyler, in regard 
to his true position in the locofoco ranks. 

The difference between the whigs and loco focos 
so far as Tyler is concerned, may be stated in a few 
words. The former believed him honest, and gene- 
rously gave him their support. The latter purchas- 
ed him with a full knowledge of his treachery, dis- 
honesty, and utter imbecility. [Albany Jour. 


This is well and truly stated. The whigs have no 
cause for self-reproach in taking a retrospect of their 
treatment of Capt. Tyler. Bating the unfortunate 
confidence they Javished unworthily upon him, they 
have nothing to regret. Their lofty, disinterested 
and noble course, in spurning him and _ his offices, 
when they found him treacHtrous to their principles, 
will, when the prejudices and passions of the day 
are passed, redound to their lasting honor. There is 
no such instance in the annals of party of disregard 
of self, and stern devotion to principle and country. 

When the whigs cast Tyler off as base and treach- 


erous, he was eagerly seized upon by the democrats, | 


and courted and flattered, until he came to regard 
himself the most popular man in the confederacy. 
They knew what he was, when they thus took him 
to their bosoms. But they were greedy for the 
spoils—and not very fastidious about the source 
whence they came.. They did not feel that they 
were degrading themseles, in playing the hypocite, 
and sucking treasury pap, by means of the most 
fulsome eulogies of John Tyler—which in their 
hearts they knew to be unmerited. Their moral 
code did not condemn such a line of conduct. Their 
self-respect interposed no barrier to such truckling 
and humiliating dissimulation. Thrift was to fol- 
low fawning and falsehood—and they did not hesitate 
to bend the knee to Mr. Tyler, and bespatter him 
with praises—which their consciences told them 
were false. 

Now that they are attempting to get rid of their 
victim, the arguments, they use to excuse themselves, 
furnish the amplest vindication of the whigs. The 
Globe in so many words calls him an ‘tunprincipled 
traitor.” The Enquirer, in terms less strong, but not 
less expressive, places him in the same unenviable 
category. ‘‘We consider him (it says) a whig in 
1840.” He is a democrat now, it is true—but he 
was a whig in °40. He betrayed or deserted the par- 
ty that erected him—and therefore we cannot sup- 
port him for the presidency! ‘This is the confession, 
in substance, of the Enquirer. How completely 
does it justify the whigs for casting off the traitor— 
and whata rebuke is it to the Enquirer, which shed 
tears over the persecutions of poor Mr. Tyler, and 
thought him the worst-used man alive! Now when 
his patronage is pretty vearly exhausted, and he is 
becoming troublesome—O! he was a whig in °40, and 
of course, a traitor since that time, and, therefore, 
not fitto associate with democrats; and the whigs 
treated him right! [Richmond Whig. 

‘‘PLots—CoMPLOTS AND COUNTERPOTS” exclaims 
the Charleston Mercury, in alluding to the grand dis- 
coveries which are made every day by the political 
plotfinders and plotsnuffers of 1843; and the Mercury, 
duly impressed with the threatening nature of the 
numerous ambuscadoes which thus besetour feet like 
steeltraps and spring guns, remacks on the subject as 
follows: 

“Does anybody remember ever to have heard of 
such general prevalence of plotting as is charged 
upon thé politicians of this country! Every man is 





plotting and every act is a plot. Sinister designs are 
so universal, that one might suppose mankind, by 
an over curious interpretation of scripture, had not 
only determined to keep the right hand in ignorance 
of doings of the left, but to give it nothing of its 
own to do. 


The Madisonian has bestowed much patriotic earn- 
estness, one time and another, in establishing a great 
lot of the ‘ultras;—Mr. Van Buren (with colonel 
Gexton.fer his tail) and Mr. Clay. If any reader of 
that paper doubts the truth of the plots, he must be 
singularly hardened against the perpetual wash of 
‘editorial matter.” 

Next in importance to this, was a plot between 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, the ebject of which 
is not very clearly explained, but it was understood 
that some folks would know more about it when the 
time came, and that some other folks had better look 
out. We next hear dimly brujted abroad that there 
is a plot between Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun—then 
with more certainty that there is really a bona fide 
plot between Mr. Tyler and Mr. Calhoun. We have 
not noticed the infinite number of subordinate, or as 
they may be called, branch plots that ramified and 
dangled from each of the main trunks—their name 
was legion. 

The last considerable one that has come to light, 
is between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Van Buren, and is 
given by the U.S. Gazette, one of the discreetest 
and most respectable of the whig papers.” 


Poor Dr. Dablancour of the ‘Budget of Blunders,” 
should have lived in this “anno domini’”’ for when 
asked if he did not smell at rat, he could smell 
‘nussing atall.” But now, everybody .smells a rat, 
smells several rats, and, like a Scotch terrier,gnose 
down, runs into all corners of the room, puff, puff, 
snuff, snuff, bewildered by the counter-trail of, so 
many plots. The United States Gazette, for exam- 
ple, was at it again yesterday about John C. Spencer, 
—this plot is the Gazette’s special property—no 
other paper has the news,—and seemed to think that 
all its suspicions were confirmed from the alleged 
fact that the democratic papers took part against 
Slidell Mackenzie for his execution of Philip Spen- 
cer and his associates on board the Somers, and that 
this arose from a wish to gratify the secretary of the 
treasury. It is a hard case, certainly, if all expres- 
sion of opinion is to be tortured into evidences of 
being part and parcel in a conspiracy: but, granting 
that the Gazette has aright to make such deductions, 
is it sure of its premises? There’s the Pennsylvani- 
an now—it is a democratic journal, spoken of gene- 
rally as having favorable Tiesvelione towards Mr. 
Van Buren; was it very savage and ferocious at Sli- 
dell Mackenzie—did it condemn the Somers’ execu- 
tion? We may be mistaken perhaps, but if memory 
serves us, the course of that journal was precisely 
the reverse of all this. After the Gazette has set- 
tled the matter in regard to the Pennsylvanian, a 
glance, in the same connection, might be taken at 
other democratic papers. [ Penn. 


Mr. TyLter—Organize! Organize! We notice 
with great gratification that the friends of Mr. Ty- 
ler, in every part of the union, are preparing to or- 
ganize fer the coming presidential election on a 
broad democratic basis, having for their main object 
the presentatioa of Mr. Tyler’s name to the consi- 
deration of the country, the republican party, and 
the national convention, whose duty it will be, in 
May, 1814, to designate a candidate for the suffra- 
ges of the republicans. 

This is as it should be. 

The friends of Mr. Van Buren have already in ex- 
istence the old organization under which they fought 
in 1840.. The friends of Messrs. Calhoun, Johnson, 
Cass, and Buchanan, are every where organizing 
with a view to bring forward the merits of their re- 
spective favorites, and press their names upon the 
deliberations of the national convention. 


The friends of Mr. Tyler owe it to themselves to 
be up and doing in the cause of their favorite, in or- 
der that we may be heard in all the political meet- 
ings of our party, and in the general convention of 
Baltimore. [ Madisonian. 


OrGaNizaTIOonN OF THE TyteR Party. The Bal- 
timore American says: A fresh attempt has been 
made to bring out a Tyler party from the bosom of 
the land. The Madisonian displayed a Tyler flag 
soon after the mass meeting in New York some time 
ago, and declared that a Tyler party was in existence; 
but on that occasion the spirits summoned from the 
vasty déep did not come which they were called.— 
The flag wilted down and stuck close to the staff with- 
out giving forth even a flutter. 

But ‘‘now’s the day and now’s the hour!” It is 
thought that the sowings of the last two years ought 
to be coming up by this time—nay, the field should be 
ripeniug for the harvest. The official hornds sounded 
to call the reapers together. 





The M stitean,, 
e Madisonian notices ‘with great gratificat; 
that the friends of Mr. Tyler, in every Gan rT. 
Union, are preparing to organize for the coming pre. 
sidential election on a broad democratre basis, havin 
for their main object the presentation of Mr. Tyler 
name to the consideration of the country, the repub. 
lican party, and the national convention, whose dyt 
it will be in May, 1844, to designate a candidate for 
the suffrages of the republicans.” The friends of 
Mr. Van Buren, it is added, have their old organiza- 
tion; the friends of Messrs. Calhoun, Johnson, Cass 
and Buchanan, are every where orpanizing for their 
respective favorites—why should not the friends of 
Mr. Tyler organize for their favorite? Certainly; why 
nov For what other purpose were they put in office? 
If republicans are ungrateful that is no reason why 
office holders should be ungrateful too. 


But there is a speciabreason for the organization of 
the Tyler party at this juncture. In the belief that 
Mr. Tyler has thousands and tens of thousands of 
friends in the country the official journal says— W 
wish to know who they are and where they are.” Hence 
the necessity of organization. It is high time that the 
books should be posted and bills made out, and that 
some earnest should be given of the services paid for 
in advance. The recruiting sergeants, to change the 
illustration, have been traversing the country and 
paying out bounty money long enough. Let the drum 

e beat; there must be a mustering of the men, officers, 
rank and file, trumpeters and all. The leaders in the 
adventurous enterprise of attempting the national ci- 
tadel can no longer afford to trust to uncertainties; 


they must know their force—for the time of attack 
draws near. 


But we must not do injustice to the motives and 
objects of this organization which is now called for, 
The journals of the administration declare that Mr, 
Tyler has not disposed of the patronage of the go- 
vernment with any view to his own election; the 
country is told that he looks solely to the public good, 
and that he is utterly indifferent himself respecting 
further honors or station. One of the official writers 
Says: 

‘So far us the democratic party is concerned, the 
president and his cabinet, in the disposal of the fede- 
ral patronage, have dealt liberally by the friends of 
every candidate. Important and influential supporters 
attached to each have been preferred, and hold the 
most responsible trusts; and in no case*has an appoint- 
ment been made looking to the prospects of John Ty- 
ler for the succession.” 


Mr. Tyler’s friends indeed are called upon to organ- 
ize for him—but it is from patriotic considerations 
merely. The reasons are thus set forth: 

“Impressed with the necessity of preserving union 
in the ranks of the democracy, and of collecting a 
great country’s party which will harmonise all con- 
flicting elements, and bring together a vast support 
of the moral influence which could not be concentrat- 
ed under party banners, or with party devices, the 
friends of the administration have determined, at this 
juncture, to submit the name of John Tyler as a 
candidate for the presidency. They have not com- 
plained that organization has been perfected by oth- 
er candidates, and greatly so by the influence of the 
patronage of this administration. They have sub- 
mitted to some injustice at the hands of these men, 
thus countenanced; and, being now convinced that 
the schism which is every where apparent must 
lead to the final demolition of the great principles 
at stake, they offer the name of John Tyler to the 
country as the most available candidate, and the man 
best calculated to combine ail influences, north and 
south, and to unite the differences which now sepa- 
rate them.” 


It appears that the democracy are not as grateful 
as they ought to be for this kind effort to conciliate 
their difficulties. They refuse to be touched to the 
heart by the disinterested benevolence shown by Mr. 
Tyler in giving them the offices of the government. 
The Globe exclaims—‘was there ever any thing so 
ridiculous as this attempt of the office holders to trans- 
plant themselves into the Baltimore convention?” In- 
gratitude, thy name is democracy! What a return for 
more than two years of favors, courtesies, and gentle 
blandishments! 


That surly journal, the impracticable Globe, goes 
on to ridicule the Tyler movement in the following 
strain: 

‘But Mr. Tyler is not the only Harrisburg appari- 
tion which is to rise amidst the assembled democra- 
cy of the Union at Baltimore. Spencer is to appear 
as the representative of the democracy of New 
York, to claim Mr. Van Buren’s mantle. Porter, as 
the Simon Pure of Pennsylvania, is to claim Mr. 
Buchanan’s robes. Wickliffe will come in for Co- 
lonel Johnsor’s habiliments—the red waiscoat of the 
Thames, as well as the well worn civil apparel is 
which he has served his country for upwards of thir- 


ty years; 3 
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ears; and then Tyler and Upshur will march at} 


t y : ; . mtn , : ae 
tpe head of this train of regenerated democrats in| 


the southern attire, of which they are to strip Mr. | 
Calhoun. Messrs Nelson and Henshaw, as novi- 
tjates, will probably divide the costume of Gen. Cass, 
hotween them. Mr. Nelson wil be content, as having 
peen himself a littie in the diplomatique line, to wear 
his foreign honors. Mr. Henshaw, as more familiar 
with the customs, may take upon himself to seize 


os 


traband and smuggled commendations for the con- 
yention.” : 

The public generally will doubtless await with 
much interest the final organization of the Tyler par- 
ty, since thero is some curiosity to know what will 
be the form and body of it. The elements which are 
to compose it are yet in a state somewhat chaotic, 
mingled up with other democratic elements. But 
“organization” is now the word. 

[ Balt. American. 

Waar 1s A Democrat? Is this question to be re- 
solved by referring to the question—*Whom did you 
yote for heretofore for the presidency? or did you 
sustain this or that measure?” The last may be a 
good test. but not the first. 

According to the first, is Francis P. Blair a demo- 
cra? If uniform opposition to Henry Clay is to be 
the test, then Mr. Blair is no democrat, because he 
was the decided friend of Henry Clay against the | 
old Hero, and all the world,—the chief instrument 
used to make Henry Clay secretary of state. Mr. 

lair then according to this rule is no democrat. 

Is uniform advocacy of general Jackson an uner- 
ring test of democracy, then the editors of the En- 
quirer and Albany Argus are no democrats; for the 
one declared that Gen. Juckson was so ignorant that he 
could not construe the plainest section of an act of con- 
gress, and the other denounced him in unmeasured 
terms. They then, are no democrats. 

Is Mr. Van Buren a democrat? If those who vo- 
ted for Mr. Madison are democrats, and those against 
him federalists, then Mr. Van Buren, having voted 
against Mr. Madison, is no democrat. 

Is Mr. Calhoun a democrat? He opposed General 
Jackson’s administration and voted against Mr. Van 
Buren as minister to England. According to this 
test, then, he is no democrat. 

And so on through the whole category; and, at this 
rate, we have scarcely a democrat in the Jand. 

Let us come to measures. Js he alone a democrat, 
who voted against the bank, internal improvements, 
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acted as the bond and cement of the entire Harrison 
party throughout the union. It was the first giant 
impulse given to the avalanche of 1840; the first. 
‘roll of the ball” which crushed locofocoism in its | 
onward course; the Lexington of the moral and po- | 


masters and oppressors! 


ty, and we trust it will be accepted in the same | 
spirit of fraternal kindness. 

brethren of the | 
which Philadelphia city and county make to the | 
whigs of the union, and to promulgate through their | 
columns that every arrangement will be made for | 
their comfort and convenience. Come one! come all! | 
and here let us ratify anew those bonds of amity and | 
kindness which treachery has been unable to sun- 
der, and which time can never impair! 

[Philadelphia Forum. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

We subjoin from the Globe, the following reply 
from the New York democratic state central com- | 
mittee to that of Indiana, upon the subject of the| 
time of holding the national convention, from which ' 
it will be seen that so far as New York is concerned, 
although the committee have not the power to act 
definitively in the matter, there is no reason to anti- 
cipate the slightest difficulty on this point. The ques- 
tion as to time has been referred to a state conven- 
tion, which will assemble in New York in September, 
and it will there be disposed of in a way to insure 
the most perfect hormony of action. Thus one by 
one vanish those supposed impediments to our suc- 
cess over which whiggery so fondly rejoices. 

Penn. 





From the Globe. 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

We think the reply of the New York democratic 
ceutral convention to that of Indiana, decisive as to 
the time of holding the national convention. The 
opinion expressed in behalf of the democracy of the 
state, by the committee—that “although they have not | 
found reason to change their views, they are yet prepared | 
we think to adopt the latest period, on the ground that the | 
earlier time has not given general satisfaction to the party | 
in several other states’’—puts an end to all difficulty, so | 
far as New York 1s concerned. 





Albany, July 4, 1843. 
My pear sirs: In compliance with the request | 





and a protective tarilf? 

Mr. Van Buren cannot be a demecrat, because he 
voted to erect turn-pike gates on the Cumberland 
road, and for the tariff of 1828, and declared, in his 
Albany speech, that he would have voted for the 
preceding tariff, had he been present. According to 
test, then, he is no democrat. 

Is Mr. Calhoun a democrat? Heé voted for the last 
bank, and sought also to renew its charter, for the 
purpose, as he expressed it, ‘of unbanking the bank, 
through the bank.’ According to this test he, then, 
is no democrat. 

Are Geo.'M. Dallas, Wm. Wilkins, and C. J. Inger- 
soll, democrats? They advocated the renewal of the 
charter of the bank, &c., &c. According to this test, 
then, they are not democrats. 

Is the sub-treasury atest of democracy? Then is 
the editor of the Enquirer no democrat; for he op- 
posed it lustily, and never has espoused it. 

Now, will the candid editors who oppose Mr. Ty- 
ler’s administration, give us a defination of what they 
mean by democracy? Come, lay down your rule, 
gentlemen, and LET THE PEOPLE APPLY IT! 

[ Madisonian. 


eee 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MASS CONVENTION. 
At the whig celebration of the late national anni- 
Versary in the city and county of Philadelphia the 
following appears among the published proceed- 
ings: 
“Prior to the adjournment the following resolu- 
tion was offered by James. Wallace. esq. and car- 
red amidst the inost unbounded acclamation: 
“Resolved, ‘Liat the whigs of Philadelphia tender 
an invitation to the whigs of the whole union to 
meetin grand mass convention on the 4th of July, 
1844, at Independence Square, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to respond to the nomination of the nation- 
al whig convention.” 


We trust this invitation, issued by the whigs of| tisfied is the feeling of the democracy of the state.— 
Philadelphia to the whigs of the union, to respond to| Fortunately the matter has been referred to a state 


the nomination of the whig national convention 


Which meets at Baltimore in May next, will be cir-| no doubt, will act wisely, and in a right and harmoni- 
culated from Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to| cus spirit. 

. We are all aware of the influence 
which the mass convention at Baltimore in 1840 had] in any controversy about the time of holding the na- 
upon the whig party; associations were there enter-| tional convention. 
ed into, friendships tormed, correspondences arrang-| upou the point; being desirous rather, that the period 
®d; Opinions interchanged, and promises given which! fixed upon should be satisfactory to their iriends 


the Oregon. 


of the democratic state central committee of Indiana, | 
{ enclose to your care a reply to their suggestions, | 
from the state central committee of this state. 

Permit me to assure you at the same time, that | 
while the democracy of this state warmly respond to | 
the expression of a preference for Mr. Van Buren, 
made by their political friends in the legislature, and 
will present his name, with great unanimity to the 
acceptance of the national convention, they will be 
found among the foremost in an active support of the 
democratic nominee. Cordially and truly yours, &c. 

E. CROSWELL. 


Messrs. Blair & Rives. 

Albany, July 4, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: We have read your address to tiie 
democratic party of the United States, in relation to 
its harmony and unity of action through a national 
convention, and the accompanying resolution, re- 
questing the democratic centraljcommittees of the 
different states to forward to the Washington Globe 
and Richmond Enquirere the choice of time and place 
of their respective states. 

We cannot too warmly approve the spirit in which 
this suggestion is made. ‘The singleness of purpose 
with which the republicans of Indiana—yielding 
their own views and preferences as to the time of 
holding the convention— urge the harmony and well- 
being of the democratic party as a paramount con- 
sideration, is of itself, strong and gratifying proof of 
the devotion of the democracy to their cause and 
principles. 

In reply to your inquiry we do not venture to speak 
in scarcely any sense connected with our designation 
as a state committee. The objects of our appoint- 
ment do not, we conceive embrace any authority over 
this particular question, and we are to be understood 
in no other light than as giving information of what, 
with very full opportunities for judging, we are sa- 


convention, to be held in September, which we have 


The republicans of New York cannot participate 


They have never felt tenacious 





throughout the union. Through their representatives 
in the state legislature, they expressed a preierence 
for November, 1843, because they believed that the 
interest and welfare of the country would be best 
promoted by it Although they have not found reas 


litical revolution of the people against their task-| son to change these views, they are prepared, we 


think, to adopt the latest period, on the ground that 


The invitation is extended in unbounded cordiali-| the earlier time has not given general satisfaction to 


the party in several other states. Upon this point 


We ask our whig/ they do not require the dissent of an actual majority, 
ress to be bearers of the request believing that the question ought to be yielded to even 


a respectable minority. We cannot doubt, at any 
rate, that, actuated by a sincere desire to promote a 
cordial union among all the members of the demo- 


cratic family, the republicans of this state will cheer- 


fully make any such concession. 


A kind and forbearing spirit among republicans, 
and a cordial acquiescence in the decisions of the 
national convention, whether held at the earlier or 
the later period, are far more essential to success, 
and to the restoration to the democratic ascendeney 
in the union, than any question to time or place.— 
We are happy to perceive, in the indications from 
all the states, the general prevalence of such a sen- 
timent. With great regard, your fellow citizens. 

W. L. MARCY, 
J. VAN BUREN, 
EDWIN CROSWELL, 
C. VOSBURGH, 
JOHN. V: E. PRUYN. 
Democratic state central committee of N. Y. 
To John Lester, D. L. McFarland, George 4. Chapman, 

James Blake, N. B. Palmer, James P. Drake, Julius 

Nicolai, Powell Howland, J. Soule, jv., Indiana dem. 

state central committee. 

P. S.—We ought perhaps to add, that, in relation 
to the place, there 1s, in this state, no diversity of 
opinion—al! being agreed upon Baltimore. 


qe Tr aed 


IRELAND. 











The following account of Ireland, from the pen of 
one of the best Geographists in this country, prepar- 
ed by its author for his Geographical Dictionary, but 
in consequence of present interesting movements in 
relation to that country, sent py him to the National 
Intelligencer for publication, deserves room in the 
National Register: 

IRELAND, in latitude, extends from Cape Clear, in 
the county of Cork, 51 deg. 26 min. north to Malin 
Head, in the county of Donegal, 55 deg. 22 min. and 
in longitude west of London from the extreme eastern 
part of county Down 5 deg. 40 min. to the western- 
most point of the county of Kerry 10 deg. 30 min. 
The latter is also the westernmost land of Europe. 
The outlines of the island rudely approach a rhom- 
boid. The greatest length is in a northeast di- 
rection from Cape Clear to Fair Head, only a few 
miles exceeding 300; the area so near as to admit the 
adoption of 32,000 English square miles, which yields 
a mean breadth of 140 miles. On Black’s Atlas it is 
stated, **The island contains 29,499,550 imperial 
acres; whereof 14,603,415 acres are cultivated, or 
capable of cultivation, the remainder being covered 
with mountains, bogs, and lakes. The sea which se- 
parates Ireland from Great Britain varies considera 
bly in breadth. The shortest distance between the 
two islands is from Fair Head, in Antrim. to the 
Mull of Cantire, in Argyleshire, which is 12 miles. 
From Port Patrick, in Galloway, (Scotland,) to the 
nearest point of Antrim, it is 22 miles. From Holy 
Head (Island of Anglesey) to Houth Head it is 60 
miles; and from Carnsore point, in Wexford, (south- 
east angle of Ireland,) to St. David’s Head, in Wales, 
about 50 miles. ‘The greatest width of the Irish sea 
is 130 miles.” 

The ancient and yet popular, though not official 
provincial division of Ireland, was into Ulster on the 
north, Connaught west, Leinster east, and Munster 
south. Before entering on the existing administra- 
tive divisions, the counties, we may observe that the 
climate of Ireland is the superlative of that uniformi- 
ty of temperature so characteristic of western Eu- 
rope; but must premise that, in speaking of this uni- 
formity, we must be understood to mean comparative, 
as, though the seasons of Ireland, to apply particu- 
larly to those of that island, are mild and uniform 
when compared even with those of England, still the 
seasons of the former differ greatly as regards tem- 
perature and moisture with each other. But, with 
these differences, Ireland is, beyond all comparison 
in the expanse of the earth of equal polar approach, 
the most habitable. When preparing the article 
“Climate” for the Philadelphia edition of Brewster's 
Encyclopedia, | was at great pains to procure and 
coljate tables of wind and temperature, and found 
from the document that the mean annual temperature 
of England, or rather Great Britain, was 46 33, Eng~ 








land alone 47.72, Ireland 48,90. 
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Again, in addition to a higher mean, Ireland has 
very remarkably less violent extremes than either 
England or Scotland. The subjoined tabular view 
of the counties of Ireland, with their respective num- 






































ber of inhabitants, is from Black’s Atlas, Edinburgh, | however, to say in advance, that there is no ether 
1841, though the data in regard to population were | continuous expanse of equal or nearly equal area of 
from 1831: the earth whicn combines so much to superinduce 
; : national prosperity. The above element on its popu- 
Counties, | /4re2 0 . }:2P4-| County | lation dates as far back in time 4s 1831, and from 
In Ulster.) Eng’h sq.jPopulation.|tion to T . . 
(dm Ulster.) | niles. sq- mile} “OS. | the previous rates of increase we may assume, had 
we not direct means of calculating, a further accre- 
Antrim 1,186 325,615 274\Carrickf, | tion; but the subjoined toble will sarve to show the 
Armagh 513} 220,134 428|/Armagh | probable existing population of the island: 
Cavan 740 227.933 321/Cavan P : . Treland 182 
Dostgal 1,820| 289.149 159] Lifford rogressive population of Ireland from 1821 to 1843. 
wn 955}  352,012|  368|Downp. . |Population in. 
Fermanagh 736] 149,763,  203|Enniski. ; Decenial | 
caloadarty S10} 222,012] 274|Derry _ |Provinces. Pfs in) Popeet | ratio of |1SAts accord’. 
tise, a 51] Re, 382/Monag. | * Tinerease. period 21-31, 
yrone 1,179 4 258/Omagh spine seems ond 
_ Ulser 2,001. 968} 2,286,6z2} 1.14 2,606,749 | 
Total 8,450) 2,286,622) 270 Connanght 1 055.918] 1.343.514 1.27 1,706,262 
- einster | 1,785,702| 1,892.348] 1.06 2.005.888 
saGanaties. Munster | 2,005 363) 2,287,152| 1.14 2,667,753 
onnaught. _ 
Galwa 2,360 414,634 133|Galwa ‘ 
es air 57} 141 1241 214\Garve : 6.816.951 000.008 1.13 8 926,652 
Mayo 2,117} 366,238 178|Castleb’r | Allowing a proportional increase for the last two | 
Roscommon 952} 249.613 262/Roscom. | years, gives very near 9,150,000 as the existing po- | 
Sligo 679) 171,765 252}Sligo pulation of Ireland, which probably varies not essen- | 
— tially from the real amount. If we, therefore adopt | 
Total 6,765) 1,343,514 193 9,150,000 as the aggregate population, and 32.000, 
ns square miles as the nett area, we have 286 as the dis- | 
aeons tributive number per square mile. These relative 
Caslow 344 81.988 238/Carlow |numbers and proportions are not offered as positive 
ilies i. rp be 979|DuBLIN wie appreninotite 9545 sea Sapenes. cr: a, 
ildare 61 108,424 178|Kildare | differing to any serious amount from the truth, some 
Sipe 803} 193,686 242/Kilken’y | very interesting questions on the philosophy of hu-| 
ing’s County 825) = 144,225 175/Tullam. | man society arises. Ireland has never been, as far | 
ngford 412) = 112,558 278)/Longtor. | as history has recorded facts on the subject, inhabited 
7 pot robe aa Dundalk | by a homogeneous people, either as to nation, policy, 
riwaoed C 620 ry ry rey aa race, or language. For upwards of six hundred 
en 8 Span anal une'eye 396 Mull, °- | years’ a part, or all have submitted to conquest, and 
¥ 9° 2071 uxt. | for the last three centuries two conflicting systems of 
wie os alent ppt had nr religion have aggravated all other causes of national 
icklow 673} 121,557 180} Wicklo. | ** ; : teeth 
i> efile Rais ay dissension. Yet, with all these impediments, the 
mean. people have increased beyond what could have been 
7,372) 1,892,348 243 anticipated by the most profound statist. When most} 
persons speak of national degradation, they meao if 
Counties. they mean any thing, individual degradation, con- 
-T M y y g 4 ’ 
Clare unster.) 1.254) 958.399 906|Ennig founding personal character with the loss or want of 
' pote er od nationality. The Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians 
od Pye le peo 6 A Greeks, and Poles, and, if possible, to a greater ex. 
Limerick 1,054, 315,355 299 |Lim’rick | tent than any of the others, the Jrish, have suffered 
Tipperary 1,533] 462,563 292|Clonmel | by such calumny. se penrphecanre a rete i 
Waierford 736} 177,044 240|Waterf. |tions are no more obnoxious to such reflections than 
those are who have been their oppressors. If, in re- 
mean. gard to energy, the Irish deserve reproach, it is for 
9,187) 2,287,152} = 247 excess. But, in fact, sweeping aspersions are not 
5 history. All great effects must have adequate causes; 
gue 8.450) 2.936.629 970 and effects, as far as the history of Ireland is con- 
Cntininnnhe 6.765 1.343.514 198 cerned, so apparently contradictory, are no excep- 
T ieetee 7,372| 1,892,348 243 tions. Again, national lamentations, however natu- 
Munster 9,187] 2,237,152 247 ral they may be from those of the Prophet Jeremiah | 
over Jerusalem and Judea to this hour, are mere ex- 
Totals _ 81,774| 7.809 636 245 positions of facts, and never have or ever can arrest 

















Jt may here be noticed, that, were the one million 
of square miles included by the already organized 
states and territories of the United States half as 
densely peopled as Ireland, the aggregate would be 
one hundred and twenty-two million five hundred thousand. 


From the foregoing tables the surface of Ireland, 
in our statute acres, would be found 20,335,460, of 
which Black’s Atlas states 14,603,473 acres as arable 
and pasture lands. From these elements it appears 
that ithe as sepa exists by the cultivation and pas- 
turage of less than two acres to an individual. 


in its general aspect Ireland presents some very 
remarkable features. The eastern coast, from Cape 
‘Clear to Fair Head, though broken by numerous smal] 
‘bays and inlets, affords excellent havens; yet there 
“ape none of those wide and deep indentings so 
mumerous on the western side. From the same 
south:and north points of outlet, but along the Atlan- 
tie ceast, besides numerous lesser inlets, Jreland is 
broken into peninsular points by the bays of Donman- 
us, Bantry, Kenmare, Billingskelligs, Dingle, Tralee, 
Shannon, Mouth, Galway Bay, Clew Bay, Sligo 
Bay, Donegal Bay, Lough Swilley, and Lough Foyle. 
‘The counties of Cork, Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo, 
and Denegal, all extend long peninsular projections 
imto the Atlantic ocean. Beaten, through all past 
ages and all seasons of the year, by incessant western 
‘winds, and washed by waves whose action, if unequal 
as te time and season, never cease, the land yields its 
ever claimed tribute to the water. But, as compensa- 
tion, ifthe western winds aid and act inconcert with 
the ocean, they also give to Ireland, as already ob- 
served, ‘the mildest of all climates so far advanced 


towards the polar extreme, and the most uniform of 


The political situation of Ireland is so much mat- 
ter of hypothesis that we may well pause at the first | 
aspect.of the question. I pause and leave that solu-| 
tion to time, which time only can solve. It is no risk 
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‘The first would necessarily include the maki, 
of ail laws that should be of force within the entire 
precincts of Ireland, by the sovereign, the lords aad 
the commons of Ireland, and to the total exclusion 
of any other legislature from any interposition jn af. 
fairs strictly and purely Irish. The second would ne. 
cessarily include the final decision of all-questions in 
litigation by Trish tribunals seated in Ireland, to the 
es ggasi of any species of appeal to British ty;. 

unals. 


“It must be avowed that the simple restoration of 
our former parliament would not suit the Spirit of 
popular reform which has mixed itself up with Bri. 
tish institutions since the passing of the Union Stat. 
ute. There must, therefore, be a new distribution of 
the number of members, and an alteration in the dis. 
tricts returning members to the Irish house of com. 
mons, representing the intelligence, the integrity, the 
steady and deliberate wisdom, and the pure patriotism 
of the Irish people. 


‘‘For this purpose, we deem it necessary that the 
basis of the elective franchise should be as extensive 
as posssible. We suggest for consideration the plan of 
household suffrage; and we invite the opinion of those 
who deem household suffrage too li:nited, as well as 
those who deem it too extensive. 


‘The repealers are strongly-attached to the mode 
of voting by ballot, for this, amongst many other rea- 
sons, that such mode of election can easily preclude 
every species of tumult and riot. It can easily insure 
tranquillity amongst the masses, and independence of 
voting to each individual. 

“The restoration of the Irish house of lords pre. 


sents no serious difficulties. Any modification of the 
Peerage, in consequence of creations since the union, 


| may be safely left to the decision of the house of peers 


itself. 

“We do not see any difficulty in the way of 
the restoration of the judicial independence of Ire- 
land. : 


‘‘We are thoroughly convinced that there is not 
the smallest possible danger of any Catholic ascen- 
dancy. Not the least. But before we submit the rea- 
sons that ought to convince every intelligent Protestant 
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the course of events. 

All poets are born such, and education and circum- 
stances only enkindle combustible material, and few 
and far between have been those flaming lights; yet 
far fewer still have been real historians. There is 
no other phenomenon in the range of human progress 
which demands such a combination of intellectual 
power, and suitable social position to give that power | 
scope ofaction, as history. There has never existed | 
another example so rich in all that can admonish 
mankind as that afforded by Ireland. But where is 
the historian to perform the task of presenting this 
example in all itsaspects tothe world? Where is the 
person who, to the knowledge of general history, has 
impartiality to compare the effects of policy, lan- 
guage, and religion, and human passions influenced | 
by all these, as well as by local position? And to all! 
these vast advantages the man must possess indepen- 
dent fortune, to place him above what he must en- 
counter or sink under, who writes and publishes the 
history to deserve the title of Ireland. 

WILLIAM DARBY. 














O’ConneLL’s Appress To THE PeopLe or Ire- 
LAND. ‘*We have arrived at a conjuncture of the 
deepest and most vital importance; a conjuncture | 
which, if we wisely and prudently avail ourselves of | 
it, must tend to measures of the utmost utility to the | 
political rights, as well as to the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural prosperity of Ireland; and, 
before all, to the restoration of our self government, 
the only means of obtaining the biessings we have 
now numerated. 

“Our objects are these—the restoration of a sepa- 
rate and local parliament for Ireland; the restoration 





all climates of our planet as to temperature. 





of the judicial independence of Ireland. 


minority of the Irish people the possession of the en- 
tire ecclesiastical state revenues of the entire Irish 
nation. 
state of things could not continue to exist after the 


of the total absence of danger of a new ascendancy, “She sutte 
we desire to be fully and distinctly understood upon clergy abus 
one point: it is this— episcopacy | 

“There exists in the hands of the church of the poe inaulte 


every occas 
Jreland! alti 
four million 
no exclusive 


We candidly and explicitly avow that this 


repeal of the union. Nay, we go further, and declare ing law, wi 
it to be our decided and long formed opinion that one ture—a leg 
of the great advantages to be derived from a repeal frage. 
of the union, would be the severance from the state “We dot 
of every church in Ireland—Catholic, Episcopal, Pro- ration, such 
testant, and Presbyterian. fon tadh, nail 
“We are openl§ of opinion, and it is an opinion seek the pr 
from which we cannot depart, that there must be a ment of ow 
new appropriation of the ecclesiastical state reve- ministratiol 
nues, that such appropriations should consist in hav- ment which 
ing entire respect for every vested interest; so that no per- try an anin 
son now in possession of any ecclesiastical denefice should strate that | 
be affected in his emoluments by the intended new appro- long to the 
priation. In other words, all vested interests should B® “The tin 
be fully respected. But as eacu. benefice fell in, the land their 
ecclesiastical state revenues should gradually, and at heart who 
length entirely be appropriated to purposes of public the right— 
charity and general education, but should not be ap- land? Aw: 
propriated in whole, or the smallest part, to any other sies, with © 
church whatsoever. animosities 
“The second objection made against the repea tant, Presb 


comes from the landlord class, who are alarmed at your birth- 


the ductrines relative to the fixity of tenure. 
“The great object 1s to combine, as far as possible, 
the rights of the landlord with the duties which they 


owe to the occupying tenantry. It is a subject upon Irish R 
which an experiment of vast magnitude was made 10 Sun of the 
Prussia, and made successfully. all others, 
“It is proposed by the repealers to enact a law that 80 from re: 
should repeal much of the existing statute law in tracts fron 
favor of landlords, but in such’ a manner as would ing recent 
give the landlords full and perfect remedies for re- — at dif 
covering a rent adequate to the real value of the rish side | 
land, after allowing for the tenants rightful and natu- speculatio 
ral share of the growing produce. It is propos fair that | 
ed to render a lease necessary for all dealing be- English, o 
tween landlord and tenant, and to give the tenant ead we sh 
a lien on the land for all valuable and lasting improve meeting 1 
sont Metropoli 
“Let the people of Ireland recollect how much a oe 
more extensive was the reform bill for England, 4” dicat oe 
that for Scotland, than for Ireland. Let them re law csintl 
collect how inadequate is the elective franchise; hor of the 
how miserably small our representation m te Shall viy 
house of commons; how limited our corporate re firmed the 
form; how totally impossible it is to obtain redress for persevere 
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an es ET ET o,? . 
ese or aly other grievances from the British parlia- 





oP them remember how flippantly every foreign 
inion can insult the people of Jreland; with what 
‘olence the right of petition may be interfered 
@ ih, or perhaps taken away; how constitutional prin- 
‘ig may, With perfect impunity, be violated in Ire- 
4 by every Englishman holding a little brief autho- 
T above all, let not the absentee drain be forgotten; 
js now proved to amount to upwards of £9,000,000 
‘er annum. By the Union we are drained of more 
than £9,000,0000 annually. The two islands con- 
nected with continental Europe, Sardinia, and Sici- 
iy. which are subjects to an absentee drain, are both 
. cupied by a poorer population than any continent- 
4] country, whilst Ireland is occupied by a wretch- 
1 peacantry, Whose poverty, contrasted with the 
‘ojuctiveness and. fertility of the soil, forms the 
strongest proof of the miserable effect of an absentee 
drain. 
«Jt should never be forgotten that whilst the Eng- 
jish parliament incurred a debt of £446,000,000, the 
jrish parliament kept the debt of Ireland under 
£20,000,000—say, in round numbers, that the Eng- 
sh debt has doubled since the Union; our just pro- 
rtion ought not, at all.events, to exceed a similar 
duplication, namely, from 20 to 40 millions, and the 
rapidity with which the entire would be paid off—aye, 
within less than five years—would leave Ireland the 
jeast taxed country in the world. 

“Contrast Ireland with Belgium; think what Bel- 
gium was when she was loaded with the enormous 
debt and taxation of Holland, when she was sacri- 
ficed in every thing to Dutch interest; her laws ad- 
ministered by Dutch lawyers; Dutch functionaries 
filling all her offices; insulted by Dutch insolence, and 
threatened with coercion and military vengeance, 
because she dared constitutionally to complain.— 
What a different picture does she now present! Her 
trade increasing, her commerce extending; her agri- 
culture prosperous; her taxation much lowered; her 
debt diminished; the rights of her people respected 
and maintained; national honor preserved, and nation- 
al prosperity secured. 

“She sufiered much from Protestant Holland, her 
clergy abused and persecuted by Dutch bigotry; her 
episcopacy reduced to a single individual; her reli- 
gion insulted and vexatiously interfered with on 
every occasion. Yet, mark it well, Protestants of 
















































































































































































Ireland! although the population of Belgium is about | 


four millions, including only 2U0 000 Protestants, yet 
no exclusive law—no restrictive law—no_ prosecut- 
ing law, was ever passed by the Belgian legisla- 
ture—a legislature returned by nearly universal suf- 
frage. : 

“We do not desire, nay we repudiate, a total sepa- 
ration, such as that of Belgium, but we do not look 
for and seek a local parliament like Norway. We 
seek the prosperity of Belgium. In fact, the enjoy- 
ment of our own means and productiveness, the ad- 
ministration of our own affairs, and that self govern- 
ment which once before gave to our sources of indus- 


try an animating and augmenting power, and demon- \ 


strate that all Ireland requires is—that she should be- 
long to the Irish. 
= ‘The time is come when Irishmen can make Ire- 
® land their own:—where is the man with an Irish 
heart who will not join in the glorious struggle for 
the right—the liberty—the prosperity of his native 
land? Away, then, with idle fears, with vain jealou- 
sles, With causeless apprehensions, with anti-religious 
animosities—lrishmen, one and all, Catholic, Protes- 


lant, Presbyterian, Dissenter, rally for the land of 


your birth—your father-land. 
Signed by order, 
*DanteL O’ConNELL, 
Chairman of the committee.” 


Irish Repeat.—The other side. The Baltimore 
Sun of the 15th says, the Irish repeal question, like 
all others, has two sides to it—at least it would seem 
so from record before us; which is made up of ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of an anti-repeal meet- 
ing recently held in Dublin. Having given our rea- 
ders at different times pretty extensive views of the 
Irish side of this question, with not a few of our own 
Speculations thereon, it seems to be no more than 
fair that we stould let them have a glance at the 
English, or rather English-Irish side of it; and to this 
end we shall give some accuunt of the doings of the 
meeting referred to, which was held by ‘the Irish 
Metropolitan Conservative Society;”’ premising that, 
When those same conservative gentlemen use the 
Word Protestant as applied to men, they mean to in- 
dicate members of the Church of England, “as by 
law established” in Ireland. The substance and te- 


sh 


hor of the resolutions adopted, save one which we 
, all give verbatim, were as follows:—The first af- 
med that, if the present agitation for repeal were 
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tionary violence and general suffering, and that it 
was therefore to be deprecated as a national calami- 
ty. The second attributed the formidable and or- 
ganized agitation, carried forward in the country, to 
the mistaken policy which had dictated repeated con- 
cessions to a false and ambitious religion, and which 
stated, that the same policy could only end in the 
dismemberment of the empire. The third assumed 
that the object of the present agitation was the sub- 
version of the constitution, the establishment of a 
fierce democracy, and the seeking the elevation of 
the church of Rome, upon the ruins of Protestant- 
ism; and, as such, that it should be resisted by the 
Protestants of Ireland. The fourth was to the effect, 
that, regarding the union between Great Britain and 
Treland as the best guarantee to the safety, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the country, any attempt to 
sever that connexion could not be viewed with other 
feelings than those of reprobation and alarm; and in 
the fifth it was set forth that the repeal of the union, 
involving not the independence of the Irish legisla- 
ture, but the entire and absolute separation of Ire- 
land from Great Britain, would result in the total 
destruction of all security, of all social order, and 
every hope for the repose of the country. The 
speeches of the movers and seconders of those re- 
solutions were as strongly anti-Catholic as the 
speakers could make them; denunciatory of O’Con- 
nell and repeal, and fully in conformity with the spi- 
rit and tenor of the resolutions. It was stated that 
the repeal agitation was doing much injury to the 
business of Ireland; and it was mentioned as a fact 
in illustration, that one of the London insurance 
companies had puta resolution on its books, to the 
effect that they would entertain no proposition for a 


gle came. 
guage with reluctance; but he believed in his heart, 





land were able to protect themselves when the strug- 
[Immense cheers.] He used such lan- 


that no other language was suited to the emergency of 
the time; they must meet the threats of physical force 
by a manly and indignant defiance, [cheers,] and tell 
the men who menace by numbers the authority of 
the sovereign, that there were hundreds of thousands 
of loyal men in Ireland who defied them, and who 
were able and determined to guard, if need be, 
against aggression, by their own true hearts, and 
their own strong hands, their hearths, their altars, 
and their homes. [Tremendous cheering for some 
time. 

He read to the meeting several repeal ballads that 
had been widely circulated; one of which is as fol- 
lows: 


“Bondsmen! compatriots! scoff of the stranger! 
Grasp the war torch, and the chain-breaking sword; 
Or crouch, like leash’d hounds, at the foreigner’s inanger, 
And lick the red scourge of your Sassenagh lord! 
Rouse you! fur shame! from a slumber of ages, 
Sons of the murdered, by forests and caves; 
Shout like the ocean, when fierce tempest rages; 
Rise with the strength of ten millions of waves! 
Sound a long hymn for the gathering nation, 
Surging and murmuring, heave like the sea; 
Sound! and full soon the glad harp strings’ vibration, 
Shall chime to the chorus of millions made free! 
By the crimson Clontarf, and the Liffey’s dark waters, 
By shore, vale, and stream, with our heart’s blood that 
runs! 
By Barrow and Boyne, conflagration and slaughter 
Shall toss their red plumes in the blaze of our guns!” 
* * * * + * + * * 


Mr. O’Connell spoke of his nine millions of Irish- 





loan from any part of Ireland, until the question of 
repeal should be finally settled. The following will 


‘‘Theobald Purcell, esq., said, that they were met 
together that day to renew the protest against Pope- 
ry-——[hear, hear]—to subscribe to that golden maxim 
of England’s wisest, greatest queen,—‘no peace with 
Rome.’ He did not say ‘no peace with the Roman 
Catholics; for he had many Roman Catholic friends 
—men of honor and integrity—who were opposed to 
the present agitation, because they said they knew | 
that the repeal of the union would have the effect of | 
promoting the ascendancy of as ambitious, tyrannical | 
and licentious a priesthood, as ever cursed a nation. | 
[Cheers.] The present agitation for repeal was not | 
the question they had to consider there that day, but | 
the attempted ascendancy of the church of Rome.” | 


The sixth and last resolution, and that which is) 
deemed the most important, reads thus:— 

“That the peaceable and loyal subjects of the | 
queen await, with anxious anticipation, some ener- | 
getic and effectual interposition, on the part of the! 
government, for the suppression of the intimidating, 
seditious, and illegal assemblies by which the repeal 
agitation is sustained. That should resistance to the 
authority of the sovereign be apprehended, or any 
danger to the public safety arise from the movements 
of the disaffected, we are prepared, in common with 
the loyal Protestants of the country, to respond to the 
confidence ofa firm, a wise, and a Protestant govern- 
ment, by cheerfully and promptly offering our per- 
sonal services, if necessary, in aid of the powers of 
the executive.” 

This resolution was seconded by a Mr. Butt, who 
affirmed the illegality of repeal meetings, [another 
speaker had affirmed the legalily of this meeting] and 
stated that a friend of his, unfortunately ubsent, had 
prepared a resolution to thateffect. His speech was 
the most violently loyal, anti-Catholic, and warlike, 
of any delivered on the occasion. We give a few 
detached extracts, that the repealers in this country 
may learn from them, in connexion with the fore- 
going, the spirit, temper, hopes, fears and determin- 
ations of the Auaie- Tiernan anti-repealers in Ire- 
land. ‘He came there, he said to denounce the re- 
peal agitation, and uphold the sovereign and her 
ministers in maintaining the integrity of the empire. 
He came not as friend or opponent of any ministry, 
but as a loyal subject of the queen, an Irishman and 
a Protestant, believing the question now was between 
loyalty and treason, and that the reformed faith, the 
prosperity of the country, and the liberties of the 
Protestant people of that country, depended on the 
continuance of the union which he was there to 
maintain. 

He repeated that the question was now one em- 
phatically between loyalty and treason; and he did 
not give the man credit for cool judgment who join- 
ed the ranks of the repealers, without being pre- 
pared to become, at a future day, in act, as he was 
already in spirit, a rebel against his queen. [Im- 
mense cheering.] * * * * He (Mr. Butt) did 
not now use the language of excitement; he spoke 
not in idle bravado, but he uttered the stern and fix- 





Persevered in, it could only eventuate in insurrec- 





ed conviction of his heart, that the loyalists of Ire- 


do for a small sample:— 


men; two millions of these, on the very lowest cal- 


| culation, were Protestants, [immense cheering,] and 


‘of his remaining seven millions, a great proportion 
would, in a struggle, join the loyalists of Ireland.— 


| [Continued cheering.] In your name, then—in the 


name of the Protestants of Ireland, he (Mr. Butt) 
indignantly flung back his threat, [vehement cheers] 
and told him that they did not rely for protection on 
any English support, or any government, however 
willing to protect; but in the strength of our own 
true hearts and our own strong hands, we are ready 
to guard our altars and our homes. [Immense cheer- 
ing for some time.| He used no language of excite- 
ment. His words‘were measured, and by them he 
was ready toabide. * * * * 

He could not say the war cry would be ve victis! 
no, it would not—for the loyalists would conquer.— 
[Great cheering.] Their cry would be—mercy to 
the conquered! [Continued cheers.] But he (Mr. 
Butt) told the British government, from that spot, 
that if they wished to prevent Ireland being the thea- 
tre of a sanguinary civil war, it was high time for 
them to take the matter into their own hands—to in- 
terpose. [Cheers.] He told them, distinctly, that if 
matters were suffered to go on much longer, it would 
be impossible to preserve the authority of the British 
crown, in Ireland, except.by the last appeal to arms. 
| Cheering. ] ® ° * 

I believe in my heart, that unless there be made, 
and that speedily, an energetic movement to consoii- 
date, to connect with the government in resistance 
to this measure, the loyalty and Protestantism of lre- 
land, the repeal of the union is by no means impos- 
sible. [Loud cries of ‘hear, hear.”’] He told them 
that unless they stirred themselves like men, they 
had not—they could have no assurance that the 
union would not be repealed. But, did he despair? 
No; although he had seen many of their rights sur- 
rendered, he would still use the language of confi- 
dence and hope. ® ° : 

His earnest wish had been, to calm down the as- 
perities of party strife; and, if yet the party to whom 
they were opposed would give p their seeking for 
ascendancy, would abandon agitation, and live in 
amity with Protestants, as citizens of one country, 
and subjects of one queen, he would gladly meet 
them as countrymen and friends. [Great cheering.] 
But, he had been disappointed—(cries of “hear”]— 
and, when aggression came, and physical force was 
threatened, he took his stand upon the good old prin- 
ciple of “No surrender.” ‘Two millions of Protest- 
ants would respond to that cry—men who could 
themselves keep the country for their queen. [Hear, 
and cheers.} The proceedings of that day would tell 
upon the country. They were at the beginning of 
the movement. Their cheers, that day, would be re- 
echoed elsewhere—they will be heard in England, 
commanding the sympathies of a generous people— 
they will be heard in the cabinet of the queen’s min- 
isters, telling them that there are still men in Ire- 
land on whose unbought support, in maintaining the 
integrity of the empire, they may rely; and they will 
be heard in the closet of the sovereign, telling our 
queen that she has true hearts in Ireland, that have 
never wavered nor hesitated, in allegiance to her 
throne. 
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ALEXANDRIA CANAL. ‘There liave been two altempis 
to introduce the water, the Aquduct across the Poromae 
being completed, but in each case a part of the embank- | 
ment gave way. On the 15th inst. at the last attempt, the 
water was-allowed to take its regular level for some dis- 
tance on the Virginia shore, from the southern abutment 
ef the Aqneduct, when the whole southern embankment 
gave way—iis eastern side, with the stone work, for up- 
wards J 100 feet, was ‘hrown into the river, and will 
have to be rebuilt a..d puddled. Some labor and many 
loads of earth will be required to replace the damage, es- 
timated at 3 or 4,000 gollars,and some delay will of 
course occur in the completion of the work; say two 
months. 


AMERICAN invENTIONS. Mr. Burden, of the Troy 
Iron and Nail works, a few days since made a contract 
with the agent of the Russian government for one of 
his patent spike machines. 


American Provisions. Liverpool, July 4. Since 16th 
ult, market very firm, arrivals light and stock reduced. 
Good new beef meets ready sale. Pork—very little new 
arrived, it would seil well. Fine cheese wanted; inid 
also improved. Lard firm and stock light. Grease but- 
ter in active demand, and very little in first hands, the 
season fur Scotch dealers purchasing being now about 
commencing, prices may yet go higher. Prices—beef, 
bbl. in bond, U. S. mess 46 a 54s, prime 36 a 40s; Cana- 
dian, priine 26 a 30; pork, U. S. megs 38 a 42s; prime 34 
a 36s; Can. prime 33 a 34s; haims, cwt. duty paid, dry 
40 a 50s; cheese, fine 48 a 50s, mid 44 a 463, ord 39a 
423; lard, fine 34 a 363, ord 30 a 33s, inf 26 a 233; butter, 
grease 35 a 37s. 


An American SEAMAN. Edward Benson, who was 
pressed into the British service from an American whale- 
ship, and was with Nelson at Trafalgar and in other 
baitles, and who now in the 74th year of his age, re- 
sides near Weathersfield, Connecticut, has received 
information that there is now due him trom the British 
government $2,400, and an annual pension of 25 
guinias. Our government ought officially to demand 
the payment of this money, and an annual apology from 
the British government along with the said guineas, 
for this udinitted outrage upon an American citizen, so 
long as that citizen shail live. 


American Boarp oF Missions. The receipts of May 
Jast exceeded $30,000; June $25,000, 


A GREAT FORGER. The U. States consul in London 
writes, thatan American, calling himself John 8S. Clin- 
ton, about 33 yearsof aye, slender, dark complexion, 
black hair, slightly grey, dark eyes, and a defectin one 
of them, has been arrested there, under strong suspicion 
of his being the person who so dexierously perpetrated 
forgeries by which the Commercial Bank at New Or- 
leans, and several ocher banks so severely suffered about 
two years ago. He had been examined and committed 
till the 3d of August, tv give me tur testimony to be 
forwarded. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. Died at Whitesborough, 
N. York, on the 13th inst. Mr. Phineas Camp, aged 99 
years and 6 months. ‘Temperance in tating and drink- 
lng, and avoiding medicine, of which he never touk a 
dose except one 1n camp, until over 80 years of age, left 
him the enjoyment of his faculties in full energy during 
a long life,—his death was free trom paii or anxiety. 


THe ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, closed its session in 
Londou on the 20thot June. Lhe discussions on that 
day turning mainly on the annexationvf lexas. A 
Mr. Stacey stated that Lord Aberdeen had given a pro- 
mise that the Briush government would spare no legiti- 
mate means to effect the abolition of slavery in ‘lexas 
A resoluuon Sy Lord Morpeth, expressing syinp thy tor 
the venerable J. Q. Adams, was carried nemine dissen- 
liente. 


ArtTEsIAN WELLS. An experiment made at Norfolk, 
Va., has succeeded in bringing up excellent water, 
though only suak tu the depih of 118 feet. ‘The Herald, 
urges the curporation to sink others, 


Bacon. The quantity shipped at Pittsburg through 
the Pennsylvania canal, up w the 30in June, 17,244,508 
pounds. 


Bank Items. The Nashua bank, New Hampshire 
have decided to bold on to their chaiter, notwithstanding 
the recent law naking tdividual stockholders liable jor 
the debis of the banks. 

The long pending contest between the bank of the 
United States and ihe representatives of the late Judge 
Huchcuck, of Mobile, inveiving ait a million of dollars 
cuntested of) a plea vi usury, hus been decided by the 
Chauceilor of Alabama in tavor of ihe bauk—very niuch 
to the benefit of viher Philadelphia banks, to which 
that claum was assigned by the U.S. bank. 


Judge Waters of the United States court for Louisia- 
na, has sanctioned the assignment of the property ot the 
Unned States bank. Tis will change tie face of af- 
fairs very much at the bank. ‘The advertisement of the 
item at auction in the New Orleans papers occupied 
eight or nine long columus in small type;—the sales of 
the two first days amounted to $445,463, 

The receivers of the Laiuyetie Bank, of New York 
have give notice that the demands, or claims, must be 
presented on or before the Sth of August, or be null and 


The “Rhode Island Agricultural bank,” at Johnston 
RT. and not the Agricultira!l ba 
is under an injeriction. 


Bequesis. The late Jacob Tidd, esq. of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, bequeathed to the Farm School and the 
Giind Asylum of that staie, $20,000 each. 


_ Bricks. The number made in England and Scotland 
in beg was 1,462 257,275, being 263 mi'lions less than 
in 1540. 


Tue Canapian Corn Law went into operation last 
week. What is going to be the effect of this measure 
is a matter about which there are various opinions. Most 
of the Canada papers anticipate a considerable diver- 
sion of the wheat and flour trade from our canals to the 
St. Lawrence route. Others say confidently that no 
wheat or flour will go to Canada this season. A few 
weeks will determine what course the trade will take. 

[N. Y. Express. 


CaNALs OF Pennsy.tvania. Amount of tolls received 
at Pitisburg from the opening of navigation, 7th April, to 
30th June, germ $22,855 77 

Up to same period in 1842, . 16,647 40 

The inc?ease is attributed mainly to a reduction in the 
rate of tolls. 


Crercy. The packet ship George Washington left 
New York on the 7th, and on the 19th landed on the 
coast of Ireland, the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York; Right Rev. Dr. Purcell, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati; Very. Rev. Mr. 
De Smet, missionary among the Indians of the Recky 
Mountains; Rev. C. Hammer, Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of Cincinnati; and Mr. Thomas De Smet, of New 
York. The Cork Reporter assures its readers that “the 
above ecclesiastics will remain at the Imperial Hotel for 
a few days, when they will take their departure for Dub- 
lin, en route to the continent,” and conciades by declar- 
ing that “their mission is entirely connected with eccle- 
} siastical affairs.” 


Corron. Upwards of twenty cargoes entered the 
Mersey in one day, July 1st. The receipts had been so 
innmense that prices yielded. 





Estimated stocks, 30h June— 1842, 1843. 
American, 456.250 718,850 
Brazil, 51,650 66.000 
Keypuan, 22,240 27,710 
West India, &c. 15,990 17,040 
East India, 97,500 86,140 

643,530 915,140 


This is the largest stock ever accumulated; Manclies- 
ter both manufactured goods and yarns are again rather 
lower, arising in part perhaps from the great glut of the 
raw material, lelleenatan unfavorably the trade in all 
its branches. ‘The excessive rate of fire insurance, and 
some difficulty in regard to storage also, operate against 
holders. 

Current prices—Upland, inferior, 3a4d; middling, 33a 
4§; fair, 43a53; good fair, 43a6; good and choice, 5}a6}; 
New Orleans (inferior Ten.) 3ja33; inferior, 33a43; imid- 
dling, 4a43; fair, 43a53; good tair, 5546}; guod, 64163; 
very choice gin marks, 7a8; Mobile inierior, 33a4; imid- 
dling, 3ha4; fair, 48; coud fair, 5263; Sea Isiand sid., 
and saw ginn’d 3307; inferior, 7u8; middling 8a9; fair 
clean not fine, 9410; good clean, and rather fine, 10a12; 
fine and clean, 12a24. 


Deatus, during the last week in New York 210; of 
which 33 were by cholera infantum, 25 by consumption, 
and 15 by convulsions. 

in Balumore, 61, of which 20 were under one year of 
age, 8 were free coloured, and 3 slaves; 7 died of con- 
sumption, and 3 of influenza. 

One death by yellow tever occurred at New Orleans 
on the 11th inst.—four new cases reported on the 12th. 


Thomas Lowndes, in the year 180®, a representative 
from South Carolina to congress, and brother of the dis- 
tinguished statesman who subsequenly represented that 
state, both of them sons of Rawhugs Press who was 
president of South Carolina from 1778 to 1780, died at 
Charleston on the 8th inst. aged 78 years. 


Judge Rowan, of Louisville, Ky. died of cholera mor- 
bus, in that city, on the 14th inst. He touk his seat in 
congress as a representative from Kentucky in company 
with R. M. Johnson and Gov. Desha, from Kentucky, 
in 1807, atthe called session after the affuir of the Ches- 
apeake. In 1825 he entered the U. S. senate, where he 
continued until after Gen. Jackson’s elevation to the 
presidency, whuse election he ardeuily supported. He 
was a man of eminent talents. 


Emigrants. ‘Two barques arrived at New York on 
Thursday morning from Norway, having on board two 
hundred and fifty-five Norwegiaa emigrants. 

The arrival of emigrants in Canada this seasun. u 
the Sthinst amvuunied ty 13,516; last seasun 35,035 
arrived to the sume me. 


Excuances. N. York on London at 60 days 8} a9; 
on France, 5.275 a 233; on Hamburg 35 Mare Banco. 
Bremen 773 Rix dollar. 

At sight, on Bostoa, Philadelphia and Baltimore, par, a 
4; Richmond 3; on N. Carolina 14 a 13, Charleston, Sa- 
vanuah, and Augusta, § a 3; Columbus 1; Macon 14; 
Apelachicola 1} a 2; Mubile, &c. 17a 18; N. Orleans, 
and S:. Louis. specie checks, 14 a 2; Louisville 14; 
Nashviile 13 a 2; Spanish dollars 25 prem.; do. quarters 
2 dis.; Carolus dollars 6 prem.; Mexican 3 prem. do. 
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Fanny ELssLer. How men are danced ont of th 
M. Schikler, of Paris, whilst dying lately + 
quea hed 500,000 francs to Miss Faniy. ete. 


Fiour. Prices continue to subside in our citicg 
New York it is now quoted at $5 12a$5 00; ti 
$5 00. 

Accounts from England represents the markers }), 
as quite or slightly metayes, and every prospect of § 
erops of grain. No alteration in duties. ; 


Mexico. We have Matamoras dates to the 27th ing 
Gen. Wool, commander of the army on the frontie 
reached there on the 3d with $30,000 terpay the trend 
Gen. Don. Jose Ignacio Gutierrez has been a Pointed } 
the president governor of the state of Tamauhpas 


THE Mormon Proruer. The arrest of Joe Smith ; 
appears wasin virtue of some new process from Mis 
suuri. James Reynolds proceeded to Nauvoo tu are 
him, found him absent—took a constable of Hancock 
and proceeded to Lee county, met Smith near Dixo, 
arrested him, and took him to Dixon. Cyrus Watker 
a candidate for congress was employed as counse! } 
Smith, who sued out a capias against Reynolds and the 
constable, for damages, and they were arrested by th 
sheriff of Lee; all hands now obtained writs of tiabe, 
corpus, and proceeded to have a trial before judg 

oung, at Springfield—Smith in the custody of Re 
nolds, and Reynolds and the constable in the cust 
of the sheriff of Lee county—Walker attending , 
counsel for Smith, and Mr. Mason, of Dixon, as coup. 
sel for Reynolds. Tne whole party made some stop af 
Nauvoo, where the Missouri agent says he was forced 
to go against his will. Smith and Walker then gueq 
out a writof habeas corpus from the municipal court of 
Nauvoo, which, after hearing a very able speech from 
Walker, three hours long, and very loud in favor of 
Smith, discharged him from imprisonment. Thus the 
matter now stands. Meantime application has been 
mae to governor Ford fora military force to re-take 

mith. 

The Nauvoo Times and Seasons of the 15th ult. has 
the following as its leading articles: 

Special Message—To the Church in Philadelphia: 4)j 
the members of that branch of the church of Jesug 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, which is located in Phila: 
delphia, Penn. who are desirous of doing the will of 
Heaven, and of working ont their own salvation, by 
keeping the laws of the celestial kingdom, are hereby 
instructed and counselled to remove from thence with. 
out delay, and locate themselves in the city of Nauvoo, 
where God has a work for them to accomplish. 

Done at Nauvoo, this 29h day of May, 1843; agrees 
ble to the instructions of the first presidency. By order 
of the quorum of the twelve. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
President of the quorum. 





at Baltinos 


W. Ricuarps, clerk. 

Appointments by the quorum of the twelve. Elder Reu- 
ben Hadlock, to England, to preside over the English 
mission; Elder James Cairns, to Scotland; Elder Janes 
Sloan, to Ireland; Elder Benjamin Brown, accompanied 
by Elder W. Crosby, to the province of Nova Scotia; 

Ider W. Webb, to the vicinity of Galena; Elder Isaac 
Chase, to the eastern states; Elder Stephen Abbut, and 
Charles E. Spencer, to Wisconsin territory; Elder Isaac 
Thompson to accompany them. 


W. RICHARDS, clerk. 


PEACE CONVENTION commenced its sessions at Free- 
masons’ Hall, Loudon, on the 22d ult. There were about 
300 members, of whom 17 were from America. 


PennsyLvaniA Hautr. The jury appointed by the 
court of general sessions, of Philadelphia, to assess the 
damages occasioned by the burning of Pennsylvania 
Hali in 1838, have reported the damage to be $22,659 27; 
aifd that none of the owners were concerned in the rivt 
and mob which caused the destruction of the hall. 


Tue Ska SERPENT, Once more, 70 to 80 feet in length, 
iis head elevated eight or nine feet above water, was 
gazed at for an hc ur by Capt. Cotton of the sehr. Brilliant 
on the 12th May, Cape Ann bearing W. 15 miles. 


Stocks London July 3d. No transactions in Amer- 
ican stocks worth men voning; a small amount of New 
York 5’s sold at 833; do. Indiana and Illinois at 28% and 
Pennsylvania at 433; Florida bonds 25. Jaudon has ef 
fected nothing—J. A. Parker returns in the steamer, dis’ 
appointed. ‘I'he Illinois commissioners are yet negotial- 
iny—success doubiful. Mr. Ryan has gone to Holland. 

New York July 19. New York fives 900% sold at 
993; 10,000 Ohio sixes, at 894; 11,000 Ke:.tuckey at 96; 
3000 [llinois bonds at 33 « 334; 3000 U. S. loan 114 a 1133; 
5000 U.S. fives 1023 a 103; 

An item in relation to British stocks is worth insertion. 
A London pape: of June 30:h says: The intelligence 
from the United States received yesterday, by which we 
learn the sympathy of the Irish inhabitants of America 
with the present agitation for the repeal of the Union, and 
the fact of a subsciiption of 5,000 dollars, or abvut £1, 
000, having been seat from thence to swell the repe® 
rent, caused a wry uneasy feeling in the money markel, 
and increased the tendency to decline produced by the 
intelligence received {fom France.” 


Yucatan. We have Sisal dates to the 4th inst. Com. 
Moore wit. the Texan squadron reached there on_the 
2d, and was to sail for Galveston on the 7th. The Yu 
catan commissioners left Merida on the 3d inst. to em 
bark on board of the City of Dublin steamer for Vera 
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Cruz,.on their way to Mexico city, there fo negotiate ® 
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